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Rembrandt van Rijn (1606-1669), the painter of “Jeremiah 


CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD Mourning for the Destruction of Jerusalem,” was born at Leyden, 


Editor, Adult Publications Netherlands, although after 1631 he lived in Amsterdam. In 
WOODROW GEIER 1634 he married the beautiful, wealthy Saskia, of whom he painted 
Editor in Charge numerous portraits. After her death eight years later his popu- 

larity and prosperity declined. He died in poverty and obscurity. 


J. satis mcr eg Rembrandt is considered not only the greatest painter of the Dutch 
Schoo! but one of the outstanding artists of all time. Like other 
Dutch painters, he was exact in his treatment of detail, but other- 
wise far surpassed them. He excelled as a portrait painter— 
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“The Friend of the Humble”; Leon Lheritte, artist (Ewing Galloway) 


One There Was 


By Stella Fisher Burgess 


[See International Lessons, Pages 18-28] 


One there was who, passing by, 
Touched all life with alchemy, 

Grass of field or birds of air 

Made His heart of God aware. 

Of common salt or smooth-worn yoke 
A figure patterned for eager folk; 
Of wayside spring or granary 
Symbols He made which never die; 
From mustard seed or branching vine, 
Similitudes of things divine. 
Meaning to leavening dough He lent; 


He made, of bread, a sacrament.’ 


1Reprinted from The Christian Century. Used by permission. 


The Teacher as Counselor 


By Carroll A. Wise 


Professor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling, Garrett Biblical Institute 





The writer of this article on the responsibilit 
of teachers for counseling prepared the Learni 
for Life Discussions, “The Christian Faith a 
Health,” in the October-November issues of Ad 
Student. 


Lepwieninanin is serious business. To underta 
to help another person with a life problem may 
to accept responsibilities as weighty as that whi 
the surgeon accepts when. he performs a ma) 
operation. Much harm is done by well-meani 
persons who undertake to counsel with others. 

Yet individuals have a way of seeking help fr: 
teachers. Attitudes of respect and trust are 
veloped toward successful teachers. In times 
stress many persons turn readily to them, especia 
to teachers of religion. But many good teache 
are not qualified to be good counselors. What mak 
a good counselor? 

First, an understanding, well-balanced, matu 
personality. A person who has not worked out |} 
own life adjustment problems satisfactorily cann 
be a good counselor. The person who is anxious, u 
happy, or resentful is not in a position to help othe: 
Yet unsolved problems make some feel a need 
help others. They do not understand that they a 
really trying to prove something to themselv 
The simple but difficult principle of Jesus needs 
be applied here: “Take the log out of your own ey 
and then you will see clearly to take the speck out 
your brother’s eye.” 

A second quality in a good counselor is an und 
standing of life and of people. This will come in t 
ways; by an understanding of the counselor’s ov 
personal experience and by reading the kind of boo! 
that help understand personality. A certain your 
woman was having trouble with her husband. S! 
sought out the teacher of her Bible class, an old: 
woman who was very sympathetic. She told he 
teacher that she suspected her husband of bei! 
unfaithful. The teacher was shocked, since s! 
knew and respected the young woman’s husban 
She accepted the younger woman’s ideas and fee 
ings as true. She did not understand that som 
times ideas of infidelity are true, but in other cas¢ 
they are symptoms of emotional illness. She di 
not understand that she was dealing with a sic 
woman. The counselor must know what he is dea 
ing with, else it is a case of the blind leading th 
blind. 

A third essential quality in a good counselor is 
knowledge of how persons may be helped. Wha 
does it mean to help another? How can we knoy 
when we are really helping? On these matters ther 
are two major theories. 

The most widespread idea is that persons may b 
helped by advice. They should be told what to d« 


They must have their problems solved for them 


This means that the counselors must first analyze 
the problem and then offer a solution. 

There are several questions that may be raised 
about this approach. Have we the right to tell 
others what to do about their life? Do we know 
enough? How far is our advice the expression 
of our own problems and of the solution which we 
reached? Are we justified in urging this solution 
gave her advice. Each suggested the same answer: 
even when they ask for them? Have we checked to 
see if our answers do harm or good? 

Let us take an illustration. A young woman was 
having trouble with her parents. She consulted 
several persons. They analyzed her problem and 
gave her advice. Each suggested the same answer; 
she should leave home. ‘ The idea of leaving home 
made her feel anxious and guilty. She felt she had 
a responsibility there. The idea of leaving troubled 
her so much that she could not consider it seriously. 
After several persons had given her the same advice, 
she felt hopeless. There was no acceptable answer 
to her problem. To say that a person is too weak 
to take the “logical” or “best” advice is only to 
excuse the counselor, not to understand the situa- 
tion. This girl could not take the advice, and she 
was definitely hurt by it. It is easy to give advice. 
It may be very poor counseling to give it! 


I ° 

Let us consider another approach to helping peo- 
ple. This approach assumes that the primary need 
is for the person to clarify his own feelings and 
attitudes and to arrive at his own solution. The 
interview is not centered in the counselor, but 
rather in the person. His feelings and ideas are 
important. 

Here a major role of the counselor is to listen. 
The person is encouraged to talk. Questions are 
not asked. The counselor does not probe. He allows 
the person freedom to talk about himself and his 
situation spontaneously. He allows the person to 
express his feelings, his fears, his guilt, his hate 
freely. He does not condemn, nor does he approve 
nor condone. He accepts the person, his feelings 
and attitudes and behavior. He seeks to under- 
stand and to let the person know that he under- 
stands by reflecting the feelings expressed. He 
allows the person to trust him sufficiently to un- 
burden himself. He listens calmly and does not 
become upset nor troubled inwardly by the person’s 
problem. He feels the suffering the person is ex- 
periencing, but maintains his own integrity, his 
faith, his courage, his strength. 

This process allows the person counseled to come 
to understand himself. He finds release from emo- 
tional tension, and then he can see his problem 
and its solution more quickly. Furthermore, see- 
ing the solution for himself, he is ready and able 
to act upon it. The counselor helps the person to 
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do what he cannot do alone, namely, to express his 
problem, get release from the tension, and see for 
himself the possibilities of solution and then to 
accept one of the possibilities. 


This approach in counseling is in harmony with 
a principle of creative teaching. Creative teaching 
does not pour something into the student and does 
not seek to “give” him knowledge. It rather helps 
the student to think for himself, to grow, to discover 
and use his own potentialities. All real growth is 
from within. Good teaching and good counseling 
can share this common goal though the methods 
for achieving it may differ. 


The young woman who was given advice on her 
problem finally found another counselor who took 
the second approach. As she gradually worked 
through her problem, got release from her fear 
through talking and expressing it, and came to 
understand herself, she also came to an answer 
which was her own. Because it was her own, she 
could carry it out in action. 

The counselor and teacher alike must have pro- 
found faith in personality. He must believe with 
Jesus that the Kingdom of God is within person- 
ality, and accept the task of helping men and women 
get the Kingdom released in daily living. 


How the Poets Have Sung of Christ 


A BooK FOR TEACHERS 


The Christ of the Poets, by Edwin Mims. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948; 256 pages; price, $2.50. 


It is not enough for a teacher to read and learn 
to appreciate our best religious poems; he must 
also learn something about the poets who produced 
these great works of art. Dr. Mims helps the reader 
of his book to do this. He focuses his attention upon 
poets who have sung of Christ. 


In a “general survey” chapter he tells why he 
omits such masters of English poetry as Shake- 
speare, Shelley, and Keats. They simply had noth- 
ing to say about Jesus Christ. For lack of space 
Dr. Mims also omits the great English hymn- 
writers—Charles Wesley, Isaac Watts, and a host 
of others. “In the poetry of Emerson, Whitman, 
and Poe,” he declares, ‘‘one would never know that 
Jesus had lived.” And he adds, “The same statement 
may be made of Robert Frost, Robinson Jeffers, 
Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee Masters, and many others.” 


Beginning with Edmund Spenser, a connecting 
link between the Middle Ages and the modern era, 
the author discusses the work of John Donne, the 
great English preacher-poet; “holy” George Her- 
bert; the mystic symbolist Henry Vaughan; the 
Roman Catholic priest Richard Crashaw; and 
Thomas Traherne, “poet of felicity.” 


The great John Milton, while orthodox on most 
Christian doctrines, was essentially a Unitarian in 
his Christology. William Blake, who started out 
as a rebel and agnostic, became a “Jesus-intoxicated 
man.” Matthew Arnold is described as a “wanderer 
between two worlds.” Alfred Tennyson “fought his 
doubts” and won through to robust Christian faith; 
Robert Browning, however, was always a believer. 


In a chapter on nineteenth-century poets Dr. Mims 
paints brief portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and Lanier. A 
chapter is devoted to the British drug addict Fran- 
cis Thompson, “poet from the slums,” and his im- 
mortal “The Hound of Heaven.” 

A chapter on “Contemporary Poets” includes 
T. S. Eliot, John Masefield, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, Carl Sandburg, Countee Cullen, 
and James Weldon Johnson, the latter two being 
Negro poets of distinction. 


In his final chapter Dr. Mims pleads for a return 


of contemporary poets to the earlier poet’s faith 
in Christ. In a footnote he names a few American 
poets who have sung of the Christ: James Branch 
Cabell, Sara Teasdale, Joyce Kilmer, William 
Vaughan Moody, Henry van Dyke, Dorothy Parker, 
and Edwin Markham. One could wish that he might 
have at least added another footnote listing some 
less famous poets who have composed verses about 
our Saviour in our church-school literature. 
LYNDON B. PHIFER. 


OOo CO GHD 


Seeking the Christian Alternative 


THE Christian Churches should reject the ideolo- 
gies of both Communism and laissez-faire Capital- 
ism, and should seek to draw men away from the 
false assumption that these extremes are the only 
alternatives. Each has made promises which it 
could not redeem. Communist ideology puts the 
emphasis upon economic justice, and promises that 
freedom will come automatically after the comple- 
tion of the revolution. Capitalism puts the emphasis 
upon freedom, and promises that justice will follow 
as a by-product of free enterprise; that, too, is an 
ideology which has been proved false. It is the re- 
sponsibility of Christians to seek new creative solu- 
tions which never allow either justice or freedom 
to destroy the other.—Report from the study section 
on the Church and the Disorder of Society, World 
Council of Churches, Amsterdam Assembly. 


OOo Cho Gh 


Financial “Independence” 


MAN is constantly being assured today that he has 
more power that ever before in history, but his 
daily experience is one of powerlessness. Look at 
him today somewhere in the warren of a great city. 
If he is with a business organization, the odds are 
great that he has sacrificed every other kind of 
independence in return for that dubious one known 
as financial. Modern social and corporate organiza- 
tion makes independence an expensive thing; in fact, 
it may make common integrity a prohibitive luxury 
for the ordinary man, as Stuart Chase has shown.— 
From Ideas Have Consequences, by Richard M. 
Weaver; 1948; The University of Chicago Press. 
Used by permission. 
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THE HOME CHAPEL 


By Haz 


The author of this article, who is a free-lanc 
writer residing in Chicago, Ill., presents here fo 
teachers a background study dealing with the lif 
of the early Church in the city of Dura, Syria. 


- 


In the Yale University Art Gallery is displaye 
a chapel which once occupied an early third cen 
tury Christian home. Brought from Dura, a cit) 
in Syria, near the border of the country we now ca! 
Iraq, it is a single room, 9 by 22 feet, and was ap 


parently the kitchen of a devout Christian who lived 


about A.D. 250. 


Nothing in this home would have indicated th« 
presence of Christianity, except for the crude paint 
ings in the small room opposite the central court 
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yard, readily recognized as Christian in subject. 
Being the earliest frescoes ever found in the east, 
they depict important events in biblical history. 

On the wall above, what seems to indicate a bap- 
tistry, is a painting of Christ, the good shepherd, 
with an enormous sheep on his shoulders and a 
flock feeding in the distance. Below him are Adam 
and Eve, with the serpent visible at their feet. Thus 
is represented the doctrine of the fall of man 
through Adam’s sin and man’s redemption through 
Jesus Christ. 


With only remaining fragments, two _ scenes 
appear on another wall. One section shows the heal- 
ing of the paralytic, first lying on his bed, then 
carrying his bed on his back, with Jesus, a youthful, 
dignified figure in the act of healing. A boat filled 
with disciples, and Peter sinking in the waves, the 
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second scene shows the headless figure of Christ 
in the act of rescuing His impulsive follower. 


Perhaps the most outstanding of these frescoes 
reveals three women carrying ointment jars and 
approaching the tomb, one which represents an early 
Roman or Christian sarcophagus. 


Too fragmentary to be interpreted, the back wall 
shows five pairs of women’s feet! Between the 
doors, an exceedingly damaged painting can only be 
identified as David and Goliath by the names of the 
characters scratched on the surface. To the right 
of one door is revealed a woman beside a large jar, 
possibly portraying the Samaritan woman at the 
well. Two Greek inscriptions asking for prayer 
for certain individuals are seen above one of these 
panels. 


Evidences of the room having been remodeled for 
chapel services are seen in that two windows were 
blocked; a partition removed to enlarge the room ; 
and a low platform erected. 


It is possible this family turned over one room 
of their larger than average home for Christian 
worship then, as the congregation grew, the whole 
house was used. 


The story of how this chapel has come to its un- 
usual resting place in New Haven, Connecticut, 
began in 1921, when a British garrison was in 
operation on the middle Euphrates. A cliff over- 
looking the river seemed a desirable location for a 
machine gun emplacement. As is true of many de- 
sirable locations in Syria, this place revealed evi- 
dences of previous settlement, such as fortification 
walls, ruined houses, and a stately half-buried gate. 
Uncovering some wall paintings while digging a 
trench, led a Captain Murphy to contact the British 
archeologist, Gertrude Bell. Miss Bell, unable to 
visit the site, called an American, James Henry 
Breasted, to examine the ruins. Believing that the 
city might be the “Dura-Europus” referred to in 
ancient writings, much interest was aroused. Ex- 
cavation began in 1922 and in 1928 Yale University 
undertook to join the great work, continuing it for 
ten consecutive seasons. A large amount of material 
was unearthed and it was definitely proved that the 
city was the ancient Dura-Europus. (See map.) 

Dura was founded about 300 B.c. by Macedonian 
successors to Alexander the Great, who needed a 
garrison town for control of that area, the city prob- 
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an important stop on the caravan route between the 
Mediterranean world and the Orient, and a trading 
center and market town. It gives evidence of hav- 
ing not been as barren as its modern surroundings. 


When Dura came under Parthian control, a great 
period of prosperity resulted. Greek culture and 
social life predominated and many temples were 
built. Finally it was conquered by the Romans and 
a greater change took place. With the intermar- 
riage and mingling with all classes and races of 
people, the population became larger than ever, and 
it became a gay, busy, and prosperous town. 

A series of wars and campaigns with their ener- 
getic and fanatical Persian neighbors brought final 
disaster to Dura. The Romans fled; the city was 


abandoned; roofs fell in; and sand blew over. It 
was a forgotten city. 
The chapel, protected by walls of mud brick 


erected during the last siege of the city, together 
with a Jewish synagogue, and other perishable 
objects, was found in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion, with many of the paintings complete and the 
colors only slightly affected by the period of sixteen 
centuries which has elapsed since they were first 
drawn. The finding of this chapel gave historians 
of the Early Church a veritable sensation and caused 
great excitement among them. 


Since certain rights of possession are recognized 
for the country in which objects are found, an equit- 
able division of the finds at Dura was made between 
Yale University and the government of Syria. Thus 
the Christian Chapel came to Yale, among other 
numerous objects, and the Jewish synagogue with 
its amazing murals of Old Testament scenes, was 
installed in the Museum at Damascus. 


Fragments of manuscripts and Christian writings 
were also found which supplied valuable material in 
relations between eastern and western worlds in 
the first centuries before and after Christ. The 
Roman symbol for Christ appears on many of these 
manuscripts. 


Almost two thirds of Dura remains to be exca- 
vated; for the war temporarily caused the project 
to cease in 1938. Excavations are expected to be 
resumed as soon as possible. 


The finding of the Christian Chapel in a Dura 
home certifies numerous New Testament accounts 
of Christian worship which took place in the homes 
of converts. “Paul, prisoner for Christ Jesus... 
to Philemon ... and the church in your house” 
(Philemon 1-2). “Give my greetings to the brethren 
at Laodicea, and to Nympha and the church in her 
house” (Colossians 4:15). “Aquila and Prisca, 
together with the church that meets in their house, 
send you hearty greetings in the Lord” (I Corin- 
thians 16:19). A few such places of worship had 
been tentatively identified, but here is direct evi- 
dence of a private house so used. 


In the light of this revealing fact we may well 
ask ourselves: “Suppose in the centuries to come, 
my home would be buried in the sands of time, 
then unearthed, would there be evidences of Chris- 
tian occupancy and worship in that home? Would 
the paintings on the walls testify to my living faith 
in Christ? Would the books in my library reveal 
that I was a Christian? Would the magazines on 
my table or the music on my piano show any indica- 
tions of practical Christianity in my home?” 








“Does Anybody Ha 


By G 


Instructor in Departmen 


Dosrs anybody have anything to say?” 

How many of you have heard teachers or clas 
presidents open so-called “discussion” periods i 
these or similar words? Rare self-starting grouy 
may respond despite this treatment. But such neg: 
tive suggestion almost demands the answer it usual! 
gets, ““No, of course not.” 

“Does anybody have anything to say?” Is it you 
job as discussion leader merely to ask this question 
Can you stand aside in the role of detached observe) 
waiting and hoping that creative discussion may r¢« 
sult? Certainly not! Successful discussion demand 
positive leadership. This requires preparation befor 
the class session. Here we might summarize you 
responsibilities as discussion leader during the clas 
period itself. For convenience I will outline thes 
under three heads: stimulating participation, kee; 
ing the discussion moving through the steps of you 
outline, using conflict creatively. 


1. “Does anybody have anything to say?” sug 
gests though it does not fulfill one of your primar 
tasks. You must stimulate meaningful particip: 
tion by as many students as possible. You canno 
sit back and wait for someone to say something 
you must do your part to stimulate discussion. 


Use specific questions. For the general invitatio 
quoted above, substitute, “How does this problen 
(tithing, service project proposed for group actio 
race reiations, peacetime conscription, foreign re 
lief) affect you?” Or, later in the discussio. 
sequence, you will ask for a diagnosis of cause 
of the problem. 

Early in a group’s experience with discussior 
you may have to “prime the pump” by approachin: 
certain members before class‘ and asking them 1 
prepare answers for early questions. During th 
class period itself you may find it helpful to direc 
questions at a specific person or persons. If, late 
in the discussion, you know or sense that a minorit 
viewpoint has not been presented, you may ask some 
one to state its case. 

Some discussion leaders talk too much. Man 
authorities, including John Edward Lantz in ADUL’ 
TEACHER, January, 1948, warn against speakin; 
after each contribution from a member of the group 
When the class will “carry the ball,” talking bac! 
and forth among themselves, you should be happ 
to let them do so. 


But too little participation by the leader is almos 


as bad as too much. You have a positive job to do 


One part of this job is to obtain maximum participa 
tion by a maximum number of persons. No membe 


or members should be allowed to monopolize the tim: 


of the whole class. Where necessary, you must pas 
over those who talk fluently and willingly, and en 
courage more hesitant members of the class. 


2. When you lead discussion, your second task i: 


to keep the discussion moving ahead toward its ulti 


‘e Anything to Say?” 


‘g Phifer 


f Speech, University of Iowa 


mate objective: the solution of the problem facing 
the group. Discussion may be defined as the coop- 
erative search for solution of a problem. Selection 
of the problem, decision upon its wording, and 
preparation of an outline are all matters of pre- 
paredness for discussion. But here as elsewhere, 
the pay-off comes at class time. 


What does it mean to keep your discussion moving 
ahead? First, and quite obviously, keep on the 
subject. How else can a problem be solved? We 
may justify occasional humorous digression for 
relief of tension after a sharp clash of opinion. 
But class periods are too short for anyone—includ- 
ing the leader—to “‘get out on a limb” or “ride a pet 
hobby.” 

Second, pace the discussion and keep it moving 
through the steps of your previously-prepared out- 
line. If the class seems determined to spend extra 
time on one phase of the discussion, there’s no need 
to be arbitrary. Discussion must be flexible, but 
one measure of success will be the completeness of 
the discussion, whether in one, two, or more class 
periods. 

Phrase your questions to demand relevant answers 
concerning the step of the discussion process under 
consideration: definition, diagnosis, suggested solu- 
tions and their reasoned development, selection of 
a preferred solution, action. During the early steps 
of the discussion, anyone who tries to jump ahead 
to defense of a single solution must be gently but 
firmly discouraged and asked to reserve his state- 
ment until later. On the other hand, if your group 
gets lost in involved definition or exploration of all 
conceivable causes, discussion may close before any- 
one has mentioned a solution. Timing is your re- 
sponsibility. 

Third, you as leader have special responsibilities 
for introduction, transition from one step of the 
discussion process to the next, and for the final sum- 
mary. Sometimes you may transfer to an outside 
resource person responsibility for introducing the 
subject. Or you may find in your group an observer 
competent to prepare a summary of the group think- 
ing. But however handled, these are your responsi- 
bilities. 

3. Finally, one of your most important tasks in 
leading discussion is to use conflict creatively. Un- 
less this is done, true discussion (cooperative 
search for a solution) cannot result. Occasionally 
you may find in your group general agreement. 
Where this is so, your discussion can focus on ways 
and means or specific action to implement your 
beliefs. Such agreement may seem fortunate, but 
may be most unfortunate if it simply reflects an eco- 
nomic or political bias of your class. Sometimes you 
may wish to introduce your class to different view- 
points by inviting outsiders to your sessions. But 
on most vital issues—all the way from prohibition 
through peacetime conscription to politics or profit 
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sharing—you will find adequate difference of opin- 
ion among sincere, devoted Christians. 

Then how do we do it? How is the inevitable 
conflict to be used creatively? First, let it be ex- 
pressed, never repressed. The worst thing you 
could do about sincere difference of opinion is to 
fail ta recognize it, to repress it, to discourage or 
refuse to listen to anyone who interrupts the 
unanimity of the group. Genuine discussion is no 
wishy-washy conversation loaded with polite praise 
for each other’s bonnets and beliefs. Discussion 
is a vital part of the methodology of democracy and, 
if this is true, it must stand up under the sharpest 
of disagreements over the most important issues. 

Second, keep discussion reasoned and reasonable. 
Honest, open discussion is the best antidote for 
propaganda techniques. Glittering generalities and 
the band-wagon technique fail when honest men 
ask, “Why?” and the leader demands an answer. 
Encourage factual statements, reports of personal 
or other observation. Demand that hasty generali- 
zations be supported with evidence (facts). Don’t 
let participants bring personalities into the discus- 
sion. Encourage calm statements of reasoned be- 
lief as opposed to appeal to prejudice or hate or fear. 
Keep order. Insist that one person talk at a time. 
Don’t recognize anyone who talks too long, too loud, 
too emotionally. 

Third, where possible, encourage tentative state- 
ments of belief. For “I believe...” encourage stu- 
dents to substitute, “At present it seems to me...” 


Participants in discussion are distinguished from 
debaters by a willingness to admit mistakes, make 
concessions and be convinced. 

Fourth, use difference of opinion—and the knowl- 
edge that this difference of opinion is sure to find 
expression—as a stimulus for individual prepara- 
tion. If students know their reasons and evidence 
will be studied objectively, they will be more in- 
clined to think through and re-evaluate their beliefs 
in the light of all available information. 

Fifth, remember that discussion aims at imme- 
diate understanding and ultimate problem solving. 
On national or international questions—or any 
question upon which the decision of your group will 
not be final—your class discussion is but one small 
step in the democratic process of choosing from 
many proposals a preferred solution. Your discus-. 
sion will be a success if your class, individually or 
collectively, learns to understand and appreciate 
divergent points of view, to base judgments upon 
reason and evidence, and to measure all proposed 
courses of action by Christian standards and Chris- 
tian insights. 

Agreement? Must your class members agree 
among themselves, or with the solution you prefer? 
Given time, this may result. But it is no measure 
of the success of your discussion. If your class must 
act as a unit, promptly, discuss as long as you can. 
Then, as in all democratic society, turn to parlia- 
mentary debate and decision by majority vote. Dis- 
cussion is only one of the democratic processes. 


Beyond Selfish Moralism 


... ON June 11, 1738, eighteen days after his 
conscious experience of the new life at Aldersgate, 
Wesley preached at Oxford his famous sermon on 
“Salvation by Faith”; and on Sunday, September 17, 
1738, the very day after his arrival home from his 
pilgrimage to the Moravian center of Hernhuth, he 
began to declare in his own country the glad tidings 
of salvation and to call sinners to repentance. This 
marks the beginning of the Methodist Revival; for, 
though the name “Methodist” was attached to Wes- 
ley and his Oxford Club followers as far back as 
1729 and though Wesley himself in later life set 
that year as the date of the origin of Methodism as 
social phenomenon, it did not find the secret of its 
power or rise above the status of a small club with 
an influence no wider than its membership until 
the year 1738 after Wesley began to preach justifica- 
tion by faith. No longer satisfied by a selfish per- 
sonal moralism, he turned, in gratitude for God’s 
free gift of salvation to him, to the masses of sinful 


humanity. He called with the authority of a prophet 
to the dirty colliers who worked in the coal mines 
of Bristol, to the filthy rakes who hid in the dens 
of London, and to the barbarous mobs who inhabited 
the wild moors of Northumberland. 

The very first tenet which appears in this new 
emphasis in Wesley’s preaching is that there is no 
character man can achieve and no act he can per- 
form which can deserve the least thing at God’s 
hands. If sinful man finds favor with God, that 
favor is due to God’s own act; and if God confers 
salvation upon him, the only thing he can say is 
“Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift!” 
For no man can atone for his own sins. His works 
in themselves are evil, for only corrupt fruit grows 
on a corrupt tree, and man’s heart is altogether 
corrupt and abominable. Good works as such are 
God’s and God’s alone—From The Theology of 
John Wesley by William R. Cannon; Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press; 1946. 


How the Living God Speaks 


THE LIVING GOD speaks to living men always in 
the present. He speaks through “remembrance of 
things past” and points back to covenants disclosed 
to the fathers, but his voice provokes a contempora- 
neous repetition of the covenant. He makes promises 
and threats concerning forthcoming judgment, but 
these predictions constitute by anticipation a crisis 
which forces men to make an ultimate choice now. 
The only compass that indicates true direction is 
that which is oriented by the two poles of what 


God has said and will say, a needle that rotates on 
the spindle of what God is now saying. 

Revelation is thus inseparable from demand for 
immediate decision. Because the disclosure mani- 
fests the purpose of God, man finds himself in a 
situation in which his decision is an absolute either- 
or. Fully responsible, man faces the possibility of 
obedience, the possibility of rebellion—From Eyes 
of Faith, by Paul S. Minear; 1946; The Westminster 
Press. 














1. Those Little White Lies 


No question has been more hotly debated, in t 
field of personal conduct, than that of whether 01 
is ever justified in varying from the truth. ( 
‘the one hand there is the demand, put in terms 
the Oxford grouper’s canons of conduct, for “abs 
lute honesty.” On the other hand there are alwa 
arising situations in which larger human valu: 
appear to be served by resort to deceit. We recall t! 
classic examples in Victor Hugo’s Les Miserable 
In one instance the old bishop, by deliberately refu 
ing to call stealing by its correct name, redeem« 
the thief. In another Jean Valjean’s life was sav: 
when the police demanded of the nun if he were hi 
ing within the house. She replied in a negativ 
which the police accepted, notwithstanding |! 
actually was within the house. 

Similarly, we think of the dilemma of the phys 
cian, knowing that his patient has no chance of r 
covery, still facing the question whether decepti 
may not make the last hours easier. There are als 
instances in which a confident expectation of reco’ 
ery, even when the best medical knowledge indicat« 
only one possible outcome, has actually weight« 
the balances against all the probabilities. 

These are examples in which relatively gray 
issues are at stake. The situation described i 
Adult Student (page 22) presents relatively unin 
portant issues. Whether one is at home, or not a 
home, is not of grave import. And, likewise, whethe 
one submits to an hour of irritating gossip by a 
annoying neighbor or whether one eludes that u 
welcome experience by a “white lie” does not appea 
to be a world-shaking issue. But we do have t 
reckon with the subtle growth of habit. Once w 
embark upon a course of deception, we nearly alway 
become involved in a succession of evasions. It ma 
begin innocently enough. Is it not the wiser cours 
to stick to a consistent veracity. Then we are neve 
put to the extremity of wiggling and squirmin 
to escape the entanglements created by our deceit 

There is, also, a serious problem in the examp! 
we set before our children. A child’s imaginatio 
is so vivid it is hard enough, at best, for him t 
learn to distinguish between what is real and wha 
is imaginary. Once you create a picture of realit 
through your imagination, the very rule of con 
sistent loyalty to truth may seem to constrain yo 
to disregard the realities in deference to the sov 
ereign situation created by the imagination. Ha: 
the distracted mother, beset by annoyances anc 
irritations and nervously as well as physically ex 
hausted, done anything very different, in deciding 
that she is entitled to purchase escape from th« 
troublesome caller by a prevarication, than hei 


young daughter would be doing, if, after building 


a picture of an imagined situation, she stuck tx 


a consistent representation of that very picture? 

The leader should try to develop, by skillfully 
directing the discussion, a possible third alternative. 
Could Mrs. Brown quietly and unobtrusively take 
control of the conversation and tactfully dispose of 
Mrs. White’s unwelcome presence without deceit? 


2. Wages and Men 

It is not a simple matter to apply the Christian 
standard to the complex relationships of modern 
industrial society. There are relatively few, who 
profess to be followers of Jesus, who will defend 
the practice of racial discrimination in wages and 
opportunity for economic advancement. And yet, 
many men, who inwardly rebel at situations in which 
they find themselves entangled, honestly do not see 
either that they are responsible for creating the 
problem or that they have it within their power 
to change the alternatives between which they must 
choose. Take the situation of Morton T—. His 
company was involved in a highly competitive en- 
terprise in which the margins between success and 
failure were often cut pretty thin. Conditions within 
the plant had apparently been worked out upon a 
tolerable basis. To introduce a program of absolute 
racial equality in wages and promotion opportunities 
might create tensions among employees that would 
seriously disturb the morale of the whole enterprise. 

Similarly, Bill S—had not created the condi- 
tions of employment under which he must earn his 
living. Should he refuse to accept the promotion 
offered, it did by no means follow that Arnold M— 
would be the beneficiary. As foreman, might he not 
be ina better position to help Arnold advance him- 
self than he possibly could by registering a protest? 

In most of our discussions of the race question 
we have given relatively little attention to the ques- 
tion, How ought a Christian who is a member of 
a minority group, subject to discriminations, act to 
improve his situation? Should he always acquiesce 
without protest? Should he embrace the method 
of violent revolt against unjust conditions? Will 
violent protest likely further his emancipation? Are 
there other alternatives before him? ; 

This may appear like three relatively independent 
problems. The leader should be certain that the 
group sees that there is a possible common ground 
upon which all three of the persons involved might 
work together toward a more nearly Christian solu- 
tion of their common problem. Are there possibili- 
ties of these three men, who are each, alike, seeking 
the Christian way out of their difficulties, joining 
ranks and trying to explore the way together? 
Could Morton T— invite in for joint conference 
some of the men in his employ, placing the facts as 
he sees them before the men and then inviting them 
to talk it over? 

Similarly, could Bill S— and Arnold M— find 
common ground for talking their mutual problems 
over together, upon the basis of their common devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ? Could it be that, for all his 
troubled conscience on the matter Bill never fully 
realized just what the situation really means to 
Arnold and his family? And, on the other hand, 
might it not be that Arnold has never rightly un- 
derstood Bill’s real attitude? Granted this kind of 
situation requires time for its solution, how can 
Christians make progress toward the goal? 

—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD 
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Mar. 6: DEUTERONOMY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology. Emory University 


During the past few Sundays we have been study- 
ing the great prophets of the eighth century, B.C. 
Almost immediately after the last of them had been 
silenced, there occurred a violent reaction which 
lasted almost three quarters of a century, and which 
is usually identified with the name of King Manas- 
seh, who was largely responsible for it and who 
ruled during most of the time. 

There were probably many causes for this reac- 
tion, and one of them certainly was the fact that the 
prophets were too far ahead of the people. We 
noticed that when we came to those eighth-century 
prophets it was like moving out of primitive times 
into the modern world. But the mass of the peo- 
ple did not move so fast, and so the prophets were 
unpopular and largely ineffective in their own days. 
People cling to the old ways. 

Another cause was the break between the prophets 
and the priests. The prophets had denounced the 
priests severely. But the priests were powerful; 
they were able to strike back. 

During his childhood, Manasseh was under the 
training of the priests. His long reign opposed all 
for which the prophets had stood. Baal worship 
was revived, paganisms from Assyria and elsewhere 
were introduced, morals were debauched, and the 
prophets were silenced. During this period of re- 
action a book was written. In II Kings, chapters 
22 and 23, we are told of its having been found in 
the Temple while workmen were repairing that 
building at the command of the good King Josiah 
who was now on the throne. The priest gave it to 
a scribe to read. He was so impressed that he took 
it to the king. The king was so impressed that he 
sent it to a prophetess for her judgment upon it. 

When she declared that it was a genuine Word of 
God, the king called the people together, and had it 
read to them. They all accepted it as the Word of 
God, and adopted it as the official statement of their 
religion. Then King Josiah started a great reform 
over the land, to put into effect the teachings of this 
new book. 

It has long been recognized that this book which 
was found in the Temple, and which served as the 
basis for Josiah’s reform, was the body of our Book 
of Deuteronomy, to which some opening and closing 
chapters were added later. The reform is usually 
known as the Deuteronomic reform, and the religion 
of Israel from that time forward was influenced 
by it in many ways. 

The Book of Deuteronomy was profoundly in- 
fluenced by those eighth-century prophets who had 
been silenced some two generations earlier. From 
one viewpoint it might be considered an attempt to 
accomplish by law what they had not been able to 
accomplish by moral suasion. 

This can be illustrated in several areas. The 


prophets had pleaded for a higher conception of the 
nature of Jehovah. While the people were worship- 
ing a brass snake and other idols, and wallowing 
in the licentiousness of Baalism, each of the prophets 
had denounced their crudities and challenged them 
to worship the Jehovah whom Isaiah saw “high and 
lifted up,” the Holy One of Israel. Deuteronomy 
perpetuates the same exalted conception of God. 
The God of Deuteronomy is the God of Isaiah, and 
spreading the worship of other gods is made a cap- 
ital offense. 

The same is true of the emphasis on justice and 
fair play, specially for the weak and underprivileged. 
We have seen this as a major emphasis in all the 
prophets whom we have studied, and in Deuteron- 
omy it is written into law. Women, slaves, the 
poor—all are special objects of Jehovah’s concern, 
and Jehovah’s laws protect them. 

And again, the most spectacular feature of the 
Deuteronomic reform was the closing of all the 
sanctuaries, all over the country, where either 
Jehovah or any other god was worshiped, and the 
limiting of all sacrifice to the royal shrine in Jeru- 
salem. The prophets had all denounced worship as 
it was being practiced, as a major source of the evils 
which were afflicting Israel. But their preaching 
had had little effect. Under Manasseh the temples 
had become worse rather than better. So the 
Deuteronomic reform banished them all at one 
stroke. If they could not be improved, they could be 
abolished. From then on through the rest of their 
history the Jews would never offer sacrifice except 
at the Temple in Jerusalem. 

This book of law was offered to the people as the 
law of Moses, and the name “Deuteronomy,” given 
much later, means the second law. Of course Moses 
had been dead for centuries, and much of this law 
had never been heard of until now. But that did 


‘ not create the problem for them that it does for us. 


For them, Moses was the source of their law, and 
therefore all law was the law of Moses, though its 
contents changed from age to age. We have a 
suggestive analogy, though it is not an exact parallel. 
All Christians are supposedly followers of the teach- 
ings of Jesus. But if a Christian in the tenth 
century had been asked what one should do to fol- 
low Jesus he would have answered in one way, a 
Puritan in the seventeenth century would have 
answered entirely differently, and a Christian today 
would answer in still other terms. The require- 
ments of religion inevitably change as_ society 
changes, though the source remains the same. 

This was the first time that the Israelites had 
one book which was recognized as the official state- 
ment of their religion. Prophets had not needed a 
book, for they got their messages directly from God. 
This was the unconscious beginning of the canon, 
or Bible. At different times other books were recog- 
nized as official and added to it, until we got the 
Bible as we know it today. 

We cannot be too grateful for the beginning of 
this idea of a canon for, without it, our Bible would 
never have been handed down to us. But on the 
other hand, the adoption.of an official canon soon 
put an end to prophecy; for if God had written his 
will in a book, prophets were no longer needed. 
Prophecy died in Israel long before the time of the 
New Testament. The religious leader was the 
scribe, the interpreter of the Book. 
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Aids to Teaching 


By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Educatio 
General Board of Education * 


For several Sundays we have been studying t! 
writings of some of the prophets whose names \v 
know and about whom we have some personal i 
formation. This Sunday we shall study a book t! 
author of which is completely unknown, although f. 
ages it was assumed to be Moses. Within this wri 
ing, however, we catch again the vision of the prop! 
ets and a comprehensive understanding of religic 
which was so dynamic that it changed the course « 
Hebrew religious thinking and living. 

In preparing to teach this lesson, I would sugge 
that you first read the comments by Hyatt ar 
Smart, and then turn to your Bible to chapters 2 
and 23 of II Kings and read the account of the fine 
ing of the Book of Deuteronomy. Then turn to tl 
Book of Deuteronomy and read chapters 5 to 26 an 
chapter 28. Keep in mind your class and continu 
to ask yourself what elements of this lesson wi 
benefit the students most. 

This lesson will succeed only if members of th 
class receive help from this study. Therefore, the 
should learn how important this book was to tl 
Hebrew people, what it contains, and the validit 
and implications of its teachings for us today. 

This study may be introduced in several differer 
ways. Decide which way will be most interestins 
most challenging, most helpful to your class. Thre 
possible approaches are: 

1. Read or have some member of the class te 
the story of the discovery of the Book of Deute: 
onomy as described in II Kings 22 and 23. 

2. Use some questions tying this lesson in wit 
the study of the prophets. Questions such as the fo! 
lowing might be used: Were the prophets effective 
Did they have any influence over the people of thei 
own time or later generations? Additional question 
might be: What relationship is there between th 
teachings of the prophets and those found in th: 
book we are studying today? Were the prophets fail 
ures in their day? How? Was Deuteronomy a failur 
in the days in which it was discovered? Why not 
What contribution did the prophets make to th 
success of Deuteronomy? — 

3. A statement such as follows might be the in 
troduction: “We have seen in our day how an ide: 
expressed in a few words sometimes can strike fir: 
to the imagination of people and change the atti 
tude of a whole nation or world. Churchill’s famou: 
words to the English people in their hour of despair 
when he offered them ‘blood, sweat, and tears,’ dic 
something great to the British and to the world 
Sometimes an idea expressed in a book crystallize: 
the thinking of a people and so revolutionizes ar 
age. Such was true in the case of Uncle Tom’s Cabir 
and in The Origin of the Species and also in the book 
in the Old Testament which we are to study today 
the Book of Deuteronomy. It is impossible to state 
what influence Deuteronomy has had upon succeed- 
ing generations down to this day, but it is enough 
to say that Jesus could come to the world through 


the Jewish race because that race had caught and, 


to some degree at least, followed the teachings of 
this book.” 

Questions and Discussion 
I. Finding the Book of Deuteronomy. 

1. Describe the conditions in Judah under the 
reign of Manasseh. What about the religious life 
of the nation? How long did he reign? What rela- 
tionship was there between Manasseh and Josiah? 

2. How did the Book of Deuteronomy come to the 
attention of Josiah? What did he do about it? How 
did he verify his judgment that the book was from 
God? 

3. Who was supposed to be the writer of this 
book? Why do our best Bible students think that 
Moses did not write this book? Does the idea that 
it was not written by Moses destroy any of the 
value of the book? (If some students are troubled 
at this point, it will be wise to spend some time 
helping them understand that the greatness of any 
book exists in its message and not in its author.) 


II. The Message of the Book. 


A. Yahweh alone is to be worshiped. (You may 
want to follow the pattern set in other lessons by 
asking questions and discussing various teachings 
of the book. Or you may want to change your 
approach by asking pupils to read different selec- 
tions from Deuteronomy and to discuss them.) 

1. Ask someone to read Deuteronomy 13:4. Was 
this command important to the people in the day of 
Josiah? Why? What did it demand of them? 

2. Read Deuteronomy 13:1-11. Why was this 
idea included in this book? What was the result of 
it upon the people? 

3. Read Deuteronomy 14:1 and 22:5. What was 
the purpose of such instructions? 

4. Wecould cite many more passages in this book 
dealing with the attitude which the people were com- 
manded to have toward God but these are enough 
to give a clear picture. What would you say was 
the failure of the people of that day in their atti- 
tude toward God? What are the failures of our 
day in our attitude toward God? What do we need 
to have demanded of us? Is such a demand made? 

B. Sacrifices to Yahweh to be made only in 
Jerusalem. 

1. Read Deuteronomy 12:13-14. Why was the 
demand made that sacrifice should be made in only 
one place? Did Josiah put this into effect? What 
were the advantages and problems this rule created? 

2. Read Deuteronomy 12:15 and 14:3-21. Why 
were these laws given? ’ 

8. What happened to all the priests of all the 
other temples? How did this writer try to provide 
for their protection? Read Deuteronomy 18:6-8. 
What permanent effect did the establishment of one 
temple have upon the Hebrew religion? How was 
the desire for a house of worship in other communi- 
ties finally met? 

C. Yahweh demands justice and honesty. 

1. Did the laws given by Deuteronomy include 
a demand for justice as had the teaching of the 
prophets? 

2. Read Deuteronomy 16:19; 17:6; 19:15; 24: 
16. Why were these laws given? Were they good 
laws? What were the results of putting them into 
practice? 

3. Let us see some of the requirements concerning 
business dealings. Read Deuteronomy 24:15. Why 
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was this included in the book? What does it indi- 
cate concerning the financial condition of the people? 
There were rules given also about debts and security 
received. Read Deuteronomy 23:19-20; 24:6, 12-13. 
Do these seem wise? Why? 

4. What did this book have to say about family 
life? What about divorce? See Deuteronomy 24:1. 
Was this an advance? Why? What is its idea 
concerning adultery? See Deuteronomy 22:22-27. 
Is this extreme? Why or why not? Does it make 
our modern laxity look bad? What should we 
do about this problem today? 

5. What do you think of these laws we have dis- 
cussed concerning social justice? Did the Hebrews 
take them seriously? 


D. Yahweh is a God of love. 
1. Read Deuteronomy 7:6-8. Is this a high con- 


cept of God? Do we find the same idea in the teach- 
ings of Jesus? Is it true about us today? 

2. Read Deuteronomy 6:5. Where have you 
heard this passage before? What did this writer 
mean by this commandment? How did he think the 
love of God is expressed? (To love God meant to 
obey his commandments. ) 

In conclusion, a statement might be made of how 
inclusive and wise the commandments found in 
Deuteronomy were and how they transformed the 
religious life of the Hebrews. Also it should be 
pointed out that these were the first Hebrew writ- 
ings accepted and used as Scripture. 

Read before next Sunday the material in Adult 
Student and at least the suggested daily Bible read- 
ings and if possible the entire Books of Zephaniah, 
Nahum, and Habakkuk. 


Mar. 13: ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, AND HABAKKUK 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


When we were studying the eighth-century proph- 
ets, we saw that four of them came almost simul- 
taneously, the major prophet Isaiah and the three 
minor prophets Amos, Hosea, and Micah. After 
them came the long reaction under Manasseh and 
the silencing of prophecy. Then in the last quarter 
of the seventh century we again have a group of 
four, the three minor prophets whom we study 
today, and the major prophet Jeremiah who was 
contemporary with all three of them, and whom we 
will study next Sunday and the Sunday following. 

Prophets were likely to be called out by times 
of crisis, and we are approaching now one of the 
most crucial periods in the whole history of the 
Chosen People. Internally, we have the end of the 
reaction under Manasseh, the Deuteronomic reform, 
the death of Josiah who was the last king of any 
ability or character to rule in Jerusalem, and the 
rapid decay of political, social, and religious life 
under his successors, until the city finally fell. Ex- 
ternally, the great Assyrian empire, which had 
oppressed Jerusalem for more than a century, fell 
at the hands of Babylonia. Jerusalem vacillated 
between allegiance to the new Babylonian power on 
the East and Egypt on the South, until finally she 
was crushed by Nebuchadnezzar and his Babylon- 
ians, and her kingdom was brought to a permanent 
end. 

It seems that at about the beginning of this last 
quarter of the seventh century there were several 
persons in Jerusalem who were interested in restor- 
ing Jehovah worship which had sunk to so low a 
state. The author of Deuteronomy, the young King 
Josiah who instituted the reform, the prophets Zep- 
haniah and Jeremiah, and the prophetess Huldah 
who vouched to the king for the Book of Deuteron- 
omy—these can be identified from this distance, and 
doubtless there were many more. 


ZEPHANIAH. The best approach to the little pam- 
phlet of Zephaniah is by realizing that it came 
toward the close of the reaction under Manasseh to 
which we have referred so often. From the religious 
viewpoint, we can identify three elements in that 
reaction. 


1. There was a revival of the worship of Baal, 
which had never died out in Palestine. In spite of 
the work of Elijah and Elisha, and the preaching of 
Hosea, it had continued among the people. It had 
been temporarily checked by the reform of Hezekiah 
in the time of Isaiah, but it had taken on new life 
under Manasseh. 

2. There was borrowing of star worship and 
other Eastern customs from the victorious Assyr- 
ians. 

3. There was the inevitable decline in morals, 
specially under the influence of Baalism. 

The little tract of Zephaniah is a rather violent 
declaration that God is to bring disaster upon the 
people for these sins. They had become so indifferent 
to Jehovah that they said he would do nothing, either 
good or evil (1:12), a form of practical atheism 
which is still common among many people who 
theoretically believe in the existence of God. 

Against this, Zephaniah declared that Jehovah 
would do something. Amos had pictured a “day of 
Jehovah” which would be “darkness and thick 
night.” Zephaniah picks up this idea of a coming 
day when Jehovah would avenge himself, and his 
famous hymn to that “Day of Wrath” (1:14-16) 
has survived down into the Christian church. 


NAHUM. The little tract of Nahum is easily un- 
derstood. For about a century and a quarter, since 
before the time of one’s grandfather, the people of 
Jerusalem had been looking forward to just one 
event; the overthrow of the Assyrians, one of the 
most cruel people in antiquity, who had been holding 
them in bondage. Finally, in 612 B.c., Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, was conquered and the empire 
was broken up. The Judeans thought that their 
freedom had come at last, and Nahum wrote an 
ecstatic hymn of praise to Jehovah and of hatred 
for his fallen foe. 

The first paragraph of Nahum (1:2-8) sounds 
like a threatening, forbidding picture of the anger 
of a vengeful God, until one realizes that the object 
of his anger is merely the enemies of Israel, and that 
the sureness of his punishment is a consolation to 
Jerusalem. “Who can stand before his indignation? 
and who can abide in the fierceness of his anger? 
his wrath is poured out like fire, and the rocks are 
broken asunder by him” (1:6). This might sound 
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almost as threatening as Zephaniah’s Day of Wrat 
but we are immediately assured that “Jehovah 
good” (verse 7), for this wrath is reserved f 
Israel’s enemies. 

The rest of the little booklet is a description 
the sacking of the city, a description so vivid th 
one can almost see and hear the confusion of t 
street fighting. 


HABAKKUK. The Book of Habakkuk is a religio 
meditation. The author questions God, and mak 
him justify his ways to men. After all the hi: 
hopes raised by the downfall of Assyria, Jerusale 
found that Babylonia had simply welded the fra 
ments of the old Assyrian empire into a new Bab 
lonian empire, and Israel was as helpless as eve 
And in the meantime, conditions at home had grov 
more and more chaotic. Was this what it mea 
to be the people of Jehovah, under his guidance a1 
protection? Was it to be their fate to be hand: 
over from one oppressor to another down to tl 
end of time? What was God doing about it all? 

The first part of the book is a dialogue betwe« 
the prophet and God. In 1:2-4 Habakkuk asks ho 
long God will continue to do nothing about tl 
reckless sinning in Jerusalem. God answers in 1:! 
11. Habakkuk is mistaken if he thinks God is doin 
nothing, for he is bringing up the Chaldeans (Bab) 
lonians) to punish Israel. Habakkuk speaks agai 
in 1:12-17. Granted that Israel deserves punis! 
ment, what of the ethics of turning them over t 
the Chaldeans who are even worse than they ar 
Here we have something like an approach to 
philosophy of history; not merely God’s dealing 
with Israel, but the basis on which one natio 
survives and another is crushed. 

In the famous statement in 2:4, God declares tha 
the Chaldean, depending on military power for hi 
greatness, cannot survive, but that Israel, God’ 
righteous one, will survive because of his faithfu 
ness to God. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


To teach a lesson which deals with three diffe 
ent writings is no easy job, yet that is the respon 
sibility you will have this Sunday. You must fin 
one theme or connecting point for all three books 
For me that link is found in the fact that eac! 
writer was trying to understand God’s place i 
the events of his chaotic day. 

Zephaniah, with dark pessimism, declares tha 
things are so bad that God will bring an end to bot! 
the Jews and their enemies. Nahum sees light an: 
hope in the fall of Nineveh, the major city of thei 
enemy and proclaims this as God’s revenge. Habak 
kuk a little later sees that the enemy Assyria ha: 
been supplanted by a new enemy, Babylonia; h¢ 
seeks to understand why God is using wicked peo 
ple to punish His chosen people. To get a clea 
understanding of these three prophets you shoulc 
read Smart and Hyatt. Then read the books of thes« 
prophets, using a good commentary for study. 

This lesson will be successful if members of th« 
class learn the message of these three prophets anc 
in a consideration of the problem they faced under- 
stand a little better God’s way with man. 


You may introduce this lesson with a statement 
such as follows: “One of the puzzling problems of 
all the ages has been, why does God let evil over- 
come good? How long will he stand back and not 
interfere when his own are being trampled by the 
enemies of God? When God does enter into a situa- 
tion, how does he act? What does he do? 

“These are the questions that keep haunting us 
as we try to understand the ways of God in the 
affairs of men, both personal and social. These are 
the questions which the Chosen People of Israel 
were trying to answer in the last quarter of the 
seventh century B.c. They saw their enemy, Assyria, 
flourishing in spite of her wickedness. Then sud- 
denly Assyria fell. Was that God’s doing, they 
asked, and answered ‘yes’ until they realized that 
the conquerer of Assyria, Babylonia, was equally 
as wicked. Then they asked again, ‘How is God 
running this world?’ Three prophets whose small 
books we study today were caught in these dark 
days of Judah’s history. Let us see how they an- 
swered the question raised by their national and 
international predicament.” 


Questions and Discussion 
I. General Background. 

1. When we studied the eighth-century prophets 
we saw that four of them came almost simultan- 
eously. Who were they? 

2. Today we are studying three minor prophets, 
and next Sunday a major prophet. All four of these 
also arose almost simultaneously. Why do you think 
this happened? Who were the four prophets? 

3. When was it that these men prophesied? What 
were the conditions which called forth their utter- 
ances? What happened to Assyria? How did this 
affect the Hebrews? 


II. The Prophecy of Zephaniah. 

The first of these prophets whom we will study 
is Zephaniah. He possibly was a direct descendant 
of King Hezekiah and unlike Amos and Micah, who 
were countrymen, Zephaniah was a resident of 
Jerusalem. Although living in the city, he knew 
of the religious conditions throughout the country. 

1. Who was ruler at this time? What did we 
discuss last Sunday about the rule of Manasseh? 

2. We have spoken several times about the wor- 
ship of Baal. What was Baal worship? Where did 
it come from? What were the objections to it? 

3. What other type of worship was there to be 
found in Palestine at this time? Where had the 
Hebrews picked up this idea of star worship? 

4. What did this prophet, Zephaniah, have to 
say about these conditions? (You may want to 
read or have read a portion of this book so the class 
will catch his spirit.) 

5. Where had this idea of the “Day of the Lord” 
been expressed before? Was it a good event to be 
anticipated with joy? What did Zephaniah say 
would happen in the Day of the Lord? Why? 

6. What would you say was this prophet’s answer 
to the problem of evil in God’s world? What do you 
think of this solution? Are there people today who 
accept this idea that things are so bad that God will 
bring a great day of judgment soon? What did 
Jesus have to say about this coming of the Lord? 
How did Jesus say that God answers evil? Do you 
think he was right? 
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III. The Prophecy of Nahum. 


Let us look at the second of these prophets. 
Nahum’s theme was very different from any we 
have studied before. 

1. What is the theme of the Book of Nahum? 
What event called forth the writing of it? 

2. Why was there such hatred on the part of the 
Hebrews for the Assyrians? How long had the 
Assyrians dominated Judah? How had they treated 
them? 

3. Was it a natural reaction for Nahum to re- 
joice greatly in the fall of Nineveh, the capital of 
Assyria? Why was this song of his rejoicing con- 
sidered religious? To whom did he attribute this 
overthrow of the enemy? 

4. What was Nahum’s idea of how God overcomes 
evil? How does this compare with Zephaniah’s idea? 

5. What do you think of this idea? What hap- 
pened to the chosen People almost immediately which 
seemed to contradict it? How much do you think 
God enters into the affairs of men and of history? 
What did Jesus seem to think about this? 


IV. The Prophecy of Habakkuk. 


As we turn to the third little book of prophecy 
which we are studying today, we find that these 
questions which we have been asking about God 
in history were exactly the problems that Habakkuk 
was facing. All the hopes and joys that came with 
the news of the downfall of Nineveh and Assyria 
suddenly were dashed to pieces when it was realized 
that the old Assyrian empire was still living in the 
new Babylonian empire. So the Chosen People of 


Israel were no better off. Habakkuk is trying to 
understand God’s part in all of this. 

1. What were the religious conditions in Judah 
at this time? What questions did this prophet ask 
God? What answer did he get? 

2. Did Habakkuk believe that God was using 
their enemy to punish them? Why was God doing 
this, according to this prophet? Did he think it 
right? ° 

3. What did Habakkuk think would be the final 
outcome of the conflict between God’s people and 
these enemies, the Babylonians? 

4. What would you say was Habakkuk’s phil- 
osophy of God’s actions in history? What do you 
think of this idea? Do you agree with it? Why or 
why not? 

We have discussed three different ideas of why 
there is evil and how God reacts to this evil. Zephan- 
iah said God would destroy everyone because of 
their evil. Nahum believed God finally had destroyed 
the enemy and saved His people. Habakkuk believed 
that God used the evil nation to punish His people 
but that finally the Chaldeans would be destroyed 
and Israel, God’s righteous one, would survive be- 
cause of his faithfulness. What do you think God 
does about evil? 

For next Sunday’s lesson, read the materials in 
Adult Student. Also read the Book of Jeremiah. 

Ask members of the class to make short special 
reports on these subjects: (1) The national and in- 
ternational conditions in Palestine during the life- 
time of Jeremiah; (2) the Temple sermon as found 
in Jeremiah 7 and 26; (3) Jeremiah’s attitude 
toward Babylonia and his imprisonment. 


Mar. 20: JEREMIAH—AN INTIMATE, PERSONAL STUDY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


The prophecy of Jeremiah, like that of Isaiah a 
century earlier, came at a time of crisis for Jeru- 
salem. His call came in the thirteenth year of the 
reign of Josiah, when Israel was just awaking from 
- her long spiritual slumber. At about the same time, 
Zephaniah delivered his stirring prophecy, and King 
Josiah inaugurated the reform which was intended 
to start the people anew on their pathway of service 
to Jehovah. 

But Josiah died early, and his followers on the 
throne were ineffectual political casuists devoid of 
any real statesmanship, who eventually led Israel 
into disaster. Dickering with Egypt for help, they 
defied Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, and in 598-597 
B.C. he came west and crushed them. Israel’s army 
was defeated, multitudes of her leading citizens 
were deported to prevent further insurrection. 

But ten years later it had to be done all over again, 
and this time Nebuchadnezzar did a more thorough 
job. The walls of the city were torn down, the 
Temple destroyed, the houses burned, the kingship 
was abolished, other multitudes were deported, and 
Jerusalem was left a ruin. 

Soon after the ruin of the city, assassins killed 
the ruler whom Nebuchadnezzar had left in control, 
and then fled to Egypt. Afraid to leave Jeremiah 
behind, they forced him to go with them, and he 
died a prisoner to his own people in a foreign land. 


During all this time, Jeremiah was prophesying 
in Jerusalem. It is not easy to preach to one’s 
country while it is being destroyed, specially if one 
must preach sermons of denunciation. 

There are two interesting features which may 
be mentioned about the Book of Jeremiah. One is 
the fact that it was not written by Jeremiah, but 
by his secretary Baruch (chapter 36). Jeremiah dic- 
tated much of it, but Baruch also added much bio- 
graphical material of his own, which was not by 
the prophet but about him. 

The other feature is that the book is autobiograph- 
ical to an extent that no other prophecy is. Jere- 
miah shows us his soul; his struggles with himself, 
his struggles with God, his doubts and misgivings, 
his pain, his feeling of futility, his longing to stop 
it all and live in privacy and peace. 

And Jeremiah found the work of the prophet 
painful. We probably have a naive idea that it was 
a wonderfully thrilling honor to be chosen as a 
prophet, but for the prophet it was usually a pain- 
ful experience. It separated him from his friends, 
turned most of the important people against him, 
made him suspected and feared, and often led to 
physical suffering. Amos was run out of the country, 
tradition says that Isaiah’s body was sawn in half, 
and Jeremiah suffered many forms of physical per- 
secution. It was an old saying that the fathers killed 
the prophets. Jeremiah cursed the day he was born, 
but when he asked Jehovah to release him, he was 
told that he had just begun, and the worst was yet 
to be (20:7-9). 
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“Jeremiah Dictating to Baruch”; C 


Tradition has called Jeremiah the weeping prophet 
and since weeping in a man usually suggest 
weakness, the title is most unfortunate. It cam 
from the false idea that Jeremiah also wrot 
Lamentations, a book of weeping. But it is doubtfu 
whether the Bible depicts a character of greate 
strength and moral courage. 

He was by nature shrinking, sensitive, desirin; 
only to avoid the limelight and to live quietly wit! 
his people, whom he loved with a love like that o 
Hosea. Yet for almost half a century the voice o 
God inside him forced him to denounce these peopl« 
to oppose their policies, to defy their rulers, an 
to live under the suspicion of treachery. 

Physical danger seemed always to threaten. I 
the trial in chapter 26 he defied his judges, an 
barely escaped death. Later he undertook to leav 
the city while it was under siege, and was arreste: 
and imprisoned in a slimy cistern (38:6-13). Whe! 
the king asked him a question, he hesitated to an 
swer because he feared he might be put to deat! 


(38:14-15). His own fellow townsmen of Anathoth 


where his home was, conspired to kill him (11:21 
23). Priests drove him from the Temple, and prince 
declared him a traitor to his country. And finally 


ave Dore, artist. 


as we have seen, he was taken in 
chains to Egypt by his own people. 

The messages of Jeremiah we 
are to study next Sunday. Much 
of it was old and familiar, the 
threat of punishment because of 
the sins of the people. But there 
were two features which made it 
specially unpalatable to the people, 
and to those in authority more 
than to anyone else, and which 
accounted for most of his persecu- 
tion. 

One was his attitude toward the 
Temple. To them, the Temple was 
the home of Jehovah. Ever since 
the days of Isaiah this Temple had 
tended to give the people of Jeru- 
salem a false sense of security, for 
surely Jehovah could never be de- 
feated, and his presence in his 
Temple guaranteed their safety. 

Then early in Jeremiah’s preach- 
ing the Deuteronomic reform had 
closed up all other shrines, and 
thus added tremendously to the 
prestige of the official Temple in 
Jerusalem. In the face of any 
disaster, the people were sure that 
nothing could happen to it, or to 
them. When Jeremiah denounced 
this false confidence, it was to the 
priests a denunciation of Jehovah. 

The other feature concerned 
the prophet’s patriotism. When 
Nebuchadnezzar’s army sur- 
rounded Jerusalem, Jeremiah saw 
clearly enough that resistance was 
hopeless. If they would surrender, 
they could be saved, but continued 
resistance would be suicide. So he 
urged the people to surrender. It 
takes little imagination to under- 
stand the result. We know how 
our people would have felt toward 
anyone preaching surrender to Germany or Japan 


during the world war, or to anyone advocating © 


surrender to Russia today. To his contemporaries, 
Jeremiah was a quisling. 

Thus the prophet was thought to be religiously 
an atheist and politically a traitor. But the priests 
and the princes of that day are forgotten. Jeremiah 
remains as possibly the greatest of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We will spend the next two Sundays discussing 
Jeremiah, who in many respects was the greatest of 
all the prophets. The plans given here call for a 
study of Jeremiah as a person, on the first Sunday, 
and a study of his contribution through his teach- 
ings on the second Sunday. So that you may get an 
over-all picture of this great man of God, it will be 
wise for you to read the materials for both March 
20 and March 27. Then read all of the Book of 
Jeremiah. 
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For the study of the life of Jeremiah, your pur- 
pose might be stated: What I will seek to do in 
this lesson is to help members of my class (1) under- 
stand the life of Jeremiah; (2) understand how God 
makes difficult demands upon his people; and (3) 
understand that God makes demands upon us today 
as he did on Jeremiah. 

The introductory statement may be a presentation 
of conditions in the day in which Jeremiah lived and 
a general statement of his courage and convictions 
in facing these conditions. Or you may wish to start 
with the problems faced by members of your class 
in maintaining and expressing their convictions con- 
cerning God in this day, and so letting the study of 
Jeremiah help them think through their responsibili- 
ties now. If the second approach is made, a state- 
ment like this might introduce the lesson: 

“All of us, more or less, are trying to be sincere 
Christians, yet at times when we look carefully at 
what we do, what we think, and what we are, we 
realize that we are not living up to the way of Christ. 
Then we ask ourselves if anyone can live completely 
by his ideals in a time like this. Can we bluntly 
say what we believe is God’s will about the race 
problem without causing misunderstanding and 
alienating people from us? Can we say what we 
believe about our economic life without being mis- 
understood and labeled? Can we be absolutely honest 
in our business without losing money? Can we be 
completely frank in our social contacts without of- 
fending people? How much should we compromise 
our convictions because of the conventions about us? 
Or should we live up to our ideals usually but com- 
promise to make life smoother and easier? Or 
should we compromise none at all and speak and do 
what we believe is God’s will regardless of the con- 
sequences? 

“That last is a tough assignment, but the man 
we are going to study today, we are studying because 
he refused to compromise despite the consequences. 
He lived more than 2,500 years ago but in him we 
find something we need today; courage and convic- 
tion.” 

Questions and Discussion 


I. Conditions During Jeremiah’s Day. 

Your class will need to get a simple picture of 
conditions in Palestine during Jeremiah’s lifetime. 
If you assigned someone to make this report, ask 
for it now. If no one was given this assignment, then 
you or a member of the class may sketch briefly 
this story. This account should include the fact that 
Jeremiah was called by God during the thirteenth 
year of the reign of King Josiah, at about the time 
the Deuteronomic reform began and about when 
Zephaniah delivered his prophecy. Josiah died early, 
and weak kings began to seek agreements with 
Egypt against Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar, king of 
Babylon, came in 598-597 B.c. and crushed Judah, 
taking many Jewish leaders back to Babylon with 
him. Ten years later Nebuchadnezzar was back 
again, destroying Jerusalem, the palace, the Temple, 
the homes, and taking more Jewish leaders captive. 
Assassins soon killed the ruler Nebuchadnezzar had 
placed over Judah and these Jews fled to Egypt tak- 
ing Jeremiah. There he died, a prisoner of his people. 
II. Jeremiah’s Call. 

1. Did Jeremiah write this book which bears his 
name? If he did not, who did? What was the rela- 
tionship between the two men? Do you think the 


book gives a good insight into the soul of Jeremiah? 

2. Did Jeremiah want to be a prophet? Did he 
feel like he was worthy or capable of doing this? 
Does his response remind you of someone whose call 
we studied some time ago? Why does it remind you 
of Moses? What is the difference between this re- 
sponse and Isaiah’s response to his call? Read or have 
a member of the class read this call (Jeremiah 1). 


III. Jeremiah’s Temple Sermon. 

One of the most striking examples we have of 
Jeremiah’s courage is in his sermon concerning the 
Temple. Have the person assigned to tell the circum- 
stances surrounding this utterance. Then read ex- 
cerpts from the sermon found in chapter seven. 

1. What do you think of the wisdom of Jeremiah 
in making such a statement? Why did he do this? 
What was it that he was saying to the people? 

2. How did the people receive this sermon? What 
about the religious leaders? 

3. What was done to Jeremiah because of this 
radical statement? Read from chapter 26 to the 
class. What do you think of Jeremiah’s defense of 
himself? Do you admire the man? Why? 


IV. Jeremiah’s Imprisonment. 

1. What happened to Jeremiah after his trial? 
Did he retire? What did he want to do? 

2. What did he have to say about social injus- 
tices? What about personal sins? What about false 
worship? 

3. We hear often that the Church and its min- 
isters should stay out of politics. Did Jeremiah stay 
out? Why did he participate in political affairs? 

4. What was Jeremiah’s message concerning the 
relationship of the Jews to the Babylonians? 

5. Special report. (If you have asked for a spe- 
cial report on this portion of Jeremiah’s life, you 
could call for it now. This report should be followed 
by questions to bring out the seriousness of Jere- 
miah’s offense. ) 

6. What do you think about Jeremiah’s taking 
this stand which made him look like a traitor? Are 
you surprised at the reaction of his countrymen? 

7. Does anything like this ever happen today? 
Can you give an illustration? Do you think that 
we as Christians may sometimes find ourselves 
standing against the policy of our-government and 
the majority of the people? 


V. Jeremiah’s Inner Life. 

Hyatt lists several passages that give an excellent 
insight into the life of Jeremiah. Choose several of 
these and read them to the class. 

1. From an account of Jeremiah’s Temple sermon 
and his political stand one would think that Jeremiah 
was an intrepid, self-assured extrovert. These pas- 
sages, indicate that actually he was a sensitive, quiet, 
shrinking man who wanted to love and be loved. 

2. Why would such a personality assume the role 
of a prophet? Why would God demand this of one? 
Does he make similar demands today? Upon whom? 

3. When you hold the character of Jeremiah up 
beside your own life, what does it do to you? Doesn’t 
God still make demands of us and at the same time 
promise us power as he did Jeremiah? 

For next session read the material written by 
Hyatt in Adult Student. Also read as much of the 
Book of Jeremiah as possible, especially the daily 
Bible readings. Look for passages about the nature 
of God, the nature of sin, and personal living. 
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Mar. 27: JEREMIAH’S PERMAN! 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last week we reviewed the personality of Jer 
miah and the times in which he lived. The pe 
sonality of the man is more interesting than an 
thing he ever preached, forceful as his messag: 
were. As is true with Jesus, and probably all gre: 
teachers, no collection of his teachings can posse 
an appeal and a contagion at all equal to the in 
pression which he makes on those who come to kno 
him. The Word must become flesh and dwell amo! 
us. 

And there is another mistake which we must avoi 
in studying the teachings of the prophets. We co! 
stantly tend to look for the new contribution whic 
each makes to religious thought. After a truth hi: 
been once emphasized, the repetition of it by pr: 
phet after prophet tends to become monotonous. §S 
we identify Amos with God’s righteousness, an 
Hosea with his yearning love, and Isaiah with h 
transcendance, and feel that we are making pri 
gress. What new ideas will the other prophets intr: 
duce? 

But this is to misunderstand preaching. Th 
task of the preacher is not to think up new idea: 
but to make truths which are eternal enter th 
hearts of the people and control their lives. Wesle) 
Luther, Augustine, Paul, Jesus—all of them insiste 
that they were repeating what had been said befor: 
What is true is much more important than what 1 
new. Jeremiah had some emphases which wer 
decidedly his own, but some of his most forcef 
preaching was reiteration of fundamental religiou 
and moral truths which belong to religion in a! 
ages. 

Over and over Jeremiah denounces the social sin 
of the people, their injustice and oppression, a 
Amos and Micah had done; for conditions wer 
extremely bad after the death of Josiah. Frequently 
when he speaks of the sins of the people withou 
being more specific, such social sins were at leas 
part of what was in his mind. 


Jeremiah also has much to say about false wor 
ship, specially the worship of Baal. From the be 
ginning of their life in Canaan, Baalism and it 
attendant immoralities had been foremost amon; 
their problems. The collapse of the Deuteronomi 
reform after the death of Josiah had revived th 
worship of Baal. 

Also included in Jeremiah’s denunciations wer 
the false prophets; for the majority of the prophet: 
had become royal bootlicks, saying what the; 
thought the king wanted to hear, and living com 
fortably at royal expense. These were an irritatior 
to Jeremiah; for they claimed to speak on ths 


authority of God when they denied his gloomy fore- 


bodings. There were many false prophets and only 
one of Jeremiah. 


It is sometimes hard to get the true prophets in 
proper perspective. Some of them, like Jeremiah. 
faced the collapse of their nation and of the whole 
social structure as they knew it, somewhat as peo- 
ple face the terrifying possibilities of the atomic 


bomb today. At such times men look to God, if they 
look to him at all, for help and salvation. It is 
assumed that God is on our side, or that he ought 
to be. Why does he let this happen to us? Why 
does he not do something? 


But these prophets declared that God was respon- 
sible for the destruction. He was presiding over 
their downfall. It was not God’s business to save 
them; it was his business to build up righteousness 
in the earth, and to destroy them since they would 
not conform to his righteous will. 


It is scarcely possible to imagine such preaching 
today. There is no particular reason why God 
should “bless America” if she refuses to be used 
for his moral purposes. For the ancient prophet, 
God was found in the destruction, not in escape 
from it. 

Theologically, Jeremiah moved in the direction of 
some ideas which he never explicitly formulated. 
One was the idea that religion was a personal rela- 
tion between God and the individual. In earlier times 
religion was largely a contract between God and 
the nation. God was a kind of heavenly King, pre- 
siding over the destinies of the people. 

Jeremiah never denied this. He normally thought 
of Jehovah as dealing with Israel, and his promises 
for the future were for a renewed Judah and Israel. 
But his own experiences were with a God who dealt 
directly with himself, and in quite a different way 
from his dealings with the nation or with other 
individuals. Religion for him was his own arguing 
with God, obeying God, and committing his life 
to Him. 


In addition to Jeremiah’s own experiences, the 
experience of the nation led in this direction; for as 
the nation disintegrated, it was natural to lay more 
emphasis on the experiences of the individual. 


The same is true of monotheism. Jeremiah was 
hardly speculative enough to deny the existence of 
any other gods except Jehovah, but like all the 
prophets he moved in that direction. He pictured 
Jehovah as presiding over the policies of enemy 
countries, as Amos and Isaiah had done. He de- 
nounced the idols as “no-gods.” It was not long until 
Second Isaiah denied the existence of all the gods 
of the heathen. 


Jeremiah made significant advance in his in- 
sistence that sin resided in man’s nature (his 
“heart”) and not merely in concrete acts. It was 
like the leopard’s spots or the Ethiopian’s skin, not 
something that was chosen, but an expression of 
man’s very nature. 


Jeremiah’s outlook for the immediate future was 
one of gloom, but in the more distant future he saw 
a glorious redemption. Chapter 29 is a letter to 
the captives in Babylonia telling them not to expect 
any immediate release, but promising them that 
eventually they would return home to a remade 
Jerusalem. 


And the finest of all his passages, 31:31-34, was 
a promise of a new beginning after the present evil 
days should have passed, when all men would have 
God’s law written on their hearts, and would obey 
him because it had become their very nature to 
do so. 
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Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


As you plan to teach this lesson you face the prob- 
lem of the best way to present to your class the 
teachings of Jeremiah. These teachings, some of 
which were new and startling to his day, are familiar 
to us, so familiar in fact that sometimes we fail to 
be conscious of their tremendous significance. To 
help your class see the importance of them in the 
day they were uttered is going to be one of your 
main problems. 

You will want to read the materials on the lesson 
in this magazine and in Adult Student. Next you 
should read the section on Jeremiah in your Bible 
commentary or in any good book on the prophets. 
Now turn to the Book of Jeremiah and reread some 
of the passages that impressed you most last week. 

If some members of your class are facing the prob- 
lem of the nature of God, you could lay special em- 
phasis in this lesson upon this teaching. If some 
aspect of sin is a special problem, Jeremiah has 
enough to say about it to make a good study. If 
you feel that there is a need to emphasize the per- 
sonal aspect of religion, here is a chance for that. 
Decide the special needs of your class and let this 
lesson help meet these needs. 

Regarding your purpose, this lesson will be suc- 
cessful if members of the class catch the significance 
of the teachings of Jeremiah both for his day and 
ours. 

You may want to introduce this lesson in one of 
many ways. Here is an example: “What would 
you say if suddenly a person who knew nothing 
about religion would ask you ‘What is God like?’ 
In trying to answer that question we would turn 
back to Jesus Christ and say, ‘God is like him.’ So 
you see we have a picture of God. But think of all 
the people in all the ages before Christ who asked 
this question, ‘What is God like?’ That is one of the 
main streams in the story of the Old Testament, a 
searching after an understanding of God. The 
prophet, Jeremiah, possibly came nearer to a Christ- 
like understanding of God than any man before 
Christ. Today we are going to study Jeremiah’s 
teachings and see how true they are still.” 


Questions and Discussion 

1. Last Sunday we studied the life of Jeremiah. 
What impressed you most about this man? Why? 

2. Today we are to study this prophet’s teach- 
ings, but let us always keep in mind his life which 
carried out these ideas. Do you think Jeremiah’s 
teachings would have been kept through the ages 
if he had not lived by them? What relationship is 
there between proclaiming ideas and ideals and liv- 
ing by them? 

I, The Nature of God. 

1. Why did many of the Jews worship Baal? 
Did they believe that Baal was the only God? Did 
they worship ‘the God of the Hebrews, too? Did 
most of the people in Jeremiah’s day believe that 
there was more than one god? Why? 

2. What was Jeremiah’s idea about this? Does 
anyone remember what he said about forsaking “the 
fountain of living waters, and hewing out cisterns”? 
What did Jeremiah mean by this? How do you im- 
agine this illustration struck the people of that day? 

3. Do you remember Jeremiah’s story about go- 


ing to the potter? (Have someone tell this story.) 
What was the meaning of this story? Does it have 
any significance for us today? Do you think God 
can take a marred, broken life, and reshape it into a 
thing of beauty and goodness? Have you ever seen 
it happen? Tell the class of it. 

II. The Nature of Sin. 

1. Did this prophet speak out against social sins 
as had Amos? When? Did he condemn individual 
sin? He did both, but he had a new emphasis which 
we find in a later leader. Jeremiah sought the source 
of sin. 

2. What did this prophet proclaim was the source 
of sin? What did he mean by saying that the 
“heart” is the source of sin? What did the Hebrews 
mean by the term “‘heart’’? 

3. What do you think of this idea? Was he 
right? In what way? What would you say is the 
source of sin? What is the relation between the 
“heart” and the act itself? 

4. What did Jesus have to say along this line? 
Can you quote some of the statements he made in 
regard to this? 

5. If the source of sin is the “heart,” how then 
does a person find deliverance from his sins? What 
did Jeremiah say? What did Jesus teach? What 
do you think? According to this, is deliverance from 
sin some strange, mystical affair, or is it simply 
the following of the plan which God has laid down 
for us to follow? 


III. Personal Religion. 

1. Jeremiah is sometimes called “the father of 
personal religion.”” What do we mean by that term, 
“personal religion”? Haven’t people always believed 
that? Why is Jeremiah referred to as “the father 
of personal religion”? 

2. Do you think of illustrations out of our study 
in the Old Testament, of religion being primarily a 
family or tribal concern? 

3. One of the most interesting passages in the 
Book of Jeremiah is the letter he wrote to the Jew- 
ish exiles in Babylonia (chapter 29). Read this to 
the class. What was so new, so different, and so 
encouraging for the exiles in this letter? Had these 
captive Jews believed they could worship God away 
from the Temple? What was Jeremiah’s idea of 
this? How do you imagine the people responded? 

4. One of the most beautiful passages in the 
Old Testament is the one concerning the New Cove- 
nant (Jeremiah 31:31-34). Read this to the class. 
What did Jeremiah mean by this? 

5. Do we find Jesus picking up this idea of a 
“New Covenant?” Where did he use this expression 
and idea? How do we use it continually? What does 
this idea mean to us in our personal lives? Do you 
have the kind of a personal relationship to God 
that Jeremiah and Jesus were talking about? 

For the next session, read the lesson and Scripture 
references from Adult Student. 


On the Central Questions 
GOD WAS IN CHRIST, by D. M. Baillie; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948; 213 pp., $2.75. 


This book on the Incarnation and Atonement is 
a timely one for Methodist teachers who would like 
to do some serious study of the central questions 
of our faith in the first year of the Advance for 
Christ and His Church.—Woodrow Geier. 
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Mar. 6: AS A MAN SOWETH 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Martin Rist . 
Professor of New Testament, Iliff School of Theol: 


Jesus frequently illustrated his religious a 
ethical teachings by the use of dramatic stor 
from real life which have been termed parab! 
This was a method in common use by the Jew’ 
teachers of his day who regularly used parab 
as illustrations in the sermons preached in 1 
synagogues. Quite likely both Jesus and his listen: 
heard their first parables in their youth while : 
tending the worship services in the synagogues. Cx 
sequently those who listened to Jesus as he taug 
were prepared both to appreciate and understa 
the beautiful parables which he told so frequen 
and so effectively. That he was a past master 
their use is generally recognized. It should 
noted that there are no true parables in the Gos} 
of John. 

The familiar parable in Mark 4:1-9 deals wi 
agriculture, a common theme both in the Gosp: 
and in Jewish sources. The sower broadcast |! 
seed by hand according to the prevailing practice 
the time. Some of the seeds fell on the path harden 
by the passage of human feet and were soon eat 
by the birds. Other seeds fell in sandy, rocky grou) 
where the soil was poor; since their roots had 
depth of soil in which to grow, the plants soon wit 
ered in the heat of the sun. Still other seeds fell 
thorny, weedy places and were choked by the thor 
and weeds when they grew. But some fell in go 
rich soil, and when they grew they produced : 
abundant crop. 

Ordinarily a parable is self-explanatory; for t 
most part the parables in the Gospels are given wit 
out explanation. But in this instance either Jes 
or the author of the Gospel decided to give an « 
planation of the parable (Mark 4:13-20). Cons 
quently, we are told that it is the word (presumat 
the gospel of the “good news” proclaimed by Jesu 
that is sown. But some people are like the ha 
path which does not receive the seed. They a 
hearers, not doers, of the word and hence produ 
nocrop. Indeed the seed is almost completely wast« 
on them. Others are like the sandy, stony groun 
they receive the word at first; but, since they ha 
no depth, the word does not take deep root and t! 
plant is withered away by the heat of troubles a1 
persecutions. Still others are like the thorn 
weedy ground, so that after the word takes root a1 
begins to grow it is choked and killed by the car 


and desires of this world. But some are like tl! 
good soil, well-tilled and rich, without stones « 


weeds. The word takes deep root in this soil, a1 
grows into a sturdy plant which produces as mu: 
as thirty-, sixty-, and a hundredfold. These peo; 
are not only those who hear and receive the wo 
but are doers as well. In the parable that conclud 


the Sermon on the Mount they are compared to t! 


man who built his house upon the rock (Matthew 
7:24-27). In connection with this parable in Mark 
it should be noted that most properly it should be 
called the Parable of the Soils, not of the Sower or 
of the Seeds, for in it people are compared with 
different types of soil upon which the seed falls. 

Another parable, in Luke 15:11-24, has usually 
been called the Parable of the Prodigal Son, for it 
relates the story of a son who wasted his money 
in riotous living. Unfortunately such an experi- 
ence was as common in that day as it is today. It 
has been suggested, however, that this might better 
be termed the Parable of the Repentant Son; for 
Jesus holds out hope for the reclamation of the 
prodigal and the forgiveness of his sins if he will 
but truly repent. 

It should be remembered that a basic teaching 
of the Jewish religion then, as well as now, was 
that every sinner—and all are sinners to a greater 
or less degree—may confess his sins directly to God, 
and if he is truly repentant and returns to God, 
earnestly desiring to learn and do his will, he may 
be assured that God will forgive him and will re- 
store him to his good favor. This act of repentance 
is called Teshubah, literally, a return to God. 

It is significant that repentance was also a basic 
teaching with both John the Baptist and Jesus. 
In Mark 1:4 we learn that John appeared in the 
wilderness “preaching a baptism of repentance for 
the forgiveness of sins,” and according to Mark 
1:15, after the arrest of John, Jesus began his 
ministry with a similar exhortation: “The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, 
and believe in the gospel.” 

God’s forgiveness and aid are assured to the 
truly repentant sinner who desires to lead a better 
life. However, just as the elder brother in the 
parable attempted to hinder the reclamation and 
rehabilitation of the prodigal, so today the erring 
person who wishes to reform and lead a new life 
cannot always be sure of the forgiveness and aid 
of his fellow men. Let none of us imitate him; 
rather, let us do all in our power to assist persons 
who are striving to learn and do the will of God. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By J. Josephine Leamer 
Assistant Editor, Adult Teacher 


This week’s lesson is the temperance lesson for 
the quarter. You will want to emphasize the im- 
portance of temperance education and to lead mem- 
bers of your class to sense their own responsibility 
for maintaining a constant influence for temperance 
in your community. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
A. Some facts about alcohol 
1. Six per cent of users become excessive 
drinkers 
2. One fourth of these become alcoholics 
B. The importance of teaching 
II. Needs in our community 
A. For better laws 
B. For better law enforcement 
C. For more wholesome influences 
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III. Plans for future action 
A. To improve the situation 
B. To be better informed 


Begin by asking, How many persons would delib- 
erately drive by a corner where one person in every 
seventeen who pass that way is injured and one in 
every sixty-seven crippled for life? It has been 
scientifically demonstrated that 6 per cent of all 
persons who drink alcohol become excessive drinkers 
and 25 per cent of these become alcoholics. While 
many persons are apparently able to drink alcoholic 
beverages moderately, with no obviously harmful 
effects, the fact that one’s chances of becoming an 
excessive drinker are six in one hundred—of becom- 
ing alcoholic fifteen in a thousand—should be reason 
enough for abstaining from alcoholic beverages. 

As far as we know, Jesus had nothing to say about 
abstinence from the use of alcoholic beverages, nev- 
ertheless the standards for Christ’s followers that 
we discussed last week are standards that can be 
maintained only by the discipline of a life that is 
temperate in all things. 

Some of us may think that this has nothing to 
do with us. We do not drink, certainly we do not 
drink excessively, and why should we be concerned 
about persons who do? The number of persons 
who use alcoholic beverages seems to be increasing. 
Ask the students to be thinking of ways in which 
they as individuals have responsibility in this 
matter. 

Turn next to the consideration of the Scripture 


“The Prodigal Son”; Puvis de Chavannes, artist, (National Gallery of Art) 



























lesson. Have certain members read or tell the story 
of the Parable of the Sower and the explanation of 
it given by Mark. Point out that a parable is a 
story told as an illustration of a truth. It has one 
central teaching point and only one. A _ parable 
differs from an allegory in that every character and 
event in the allegory stands for something specific, 
while in the parable the general truth is the main 
point. 

Then ask, What do you think is the central teach- 
ing of this parable? The most obvicus point is, of 
course, that as the gospel is proclaimed and taught, 
there will be various responses to it as pointed out 
in the explanation of the parable. But some will hear 
and heed, and they will in turn become effective 
teachers. 

Now what has this to do with the matter of the 
use of alcoholic beverages? The parable was not 
given, obviously, to illustrate anything about tem- 
perance; however, it does illustrate a truth about 
teaching that we may have been inclined to neglect 
in the matter of alcohol education. Jesus saw that 
even the truth as he taught it would not be accepted 
by everybody. But the sower went on sowing any- 
way, and the seed that fell on good ground more 
than repaid his efforts. It may sometimes seem to 
us that our temperance education has not been very 
fruitful and that perhaps it has been a waste of time. 
But nearly half of the persons of drinking age in 
the United States are total abstainers. There is 
reason to believe that the influence of the Protestant 
churches is largely responsible for this fact. The 
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liquor interests are not stingy with their se 
advertising and other methods designed to 
folk want to drink. 

Spend the remainder of the hour in disci 
practical things that your class as a class a! 
individuals can do to spread temperance edu: 
and to help lessen the alcohol problem. Cor 
first any projects along this line that the class 
have undertaken in the past. Allow the mer 
to recall how they organized their work, what 
did, and what kind of results they achieved. I! 
achieved what they set out to do, new goals will 
to be set. If they did not have good success, 
may want to attack the problem in a new way. 

What are the laws that govern the sale anc 
tribution of liquor in your own state and commu 
Do these laws need improvement? If so, di 
what laws would be better and what methods s! 
be used to get such laws before the attention of 
makers and people. How well are the laws enfo 
What can we do to improve law enforcement? 

What particular agencies in your communit 
most active in promoting the sale and use of liq 
Discuss advertising, particularly in your 
papers, billboards, social groups, and any other : 
cies that are helping along the cause for alc 
beverages. Do not forget to mention the influen 
the moderate users. What can we do to count 
these influences ? 

Emphasize the importance of being info 
about the subject. Suggest that the class mer 
read up on some of the facts about alcoholic b: 
ages, such as those mentioned at the beginnin 
the class session. The informed individual can 
great influence in his conversation. The class 
be interested in taking up a special course of st 
An eight-session course is available, The Al 
Problem in the Light of the Bible, by J. D: 
Barron. It can be obtained from The Meth 
Publishing House for forty cents per copy. 
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Romantic Illusions an Ebbing Tide 


... THE complacency of mere idealism is as nau: 
ing as its moral inadequacy. Modern man is su 
ing from disillusionment, now that the evolutio. 
optimism of half a century ago is plainly discrec 
by facts. Even in America the romantic illus 
of Utopianism are an ebbing tide, as the mys 
of iniquity is seen to be a real and an abi 
mystery: not something exceptional, a bad p 
which a young civilization like that of the Un 
States will soon mop up, but something typica 
all civilizations: not the surface blemish which 

cation, modern science, low-price technics and th 
piece plumbing will rectify, but a deep-seated rac 


evil which is uncomfortably reminiscent of v 


Jonathan Edwards knew as original sin. The A: 
icans are not as sure as they were that sin is « 
an “evolutionary overhang.” They are no lo: 


‘confident that what has been called the sin-obses 
of Christianity is just so much “crepe-hangii 


—From Christian Doctrine, by J. S. Whale; 1! 
The Macmillan Company, publishers. Used by 
mission. 
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Mar. 13: JESUS MEETS THE 
NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Martin Rist 


In the days when Jesus lived and worked in 
Palestine, sickness was commonly attributed to evil 
spirits or demons which had entered and possessed 
the sick person. We are aware today, through the 
study of psychosomatic (mind-body) medicine, that 
there is a close relationship between the mind and 
the body. Accordingly, if a person actually believed 
that he was possessed by demons, which had the 
power to make him ill, he could readily exhibit the 
symptoms of some mental or bodily disease. Fur- 
thermore, if by some means he could come to the 
belief that the evil-working demons had left his 
body, the symptoms of his ailment could just as 
readily disappear. 

This, in part, is the background of the account 
in Mark 5:1-20 of the man of the country of the 
Gerasenes (in some texts called the Gergesenes, in 
still others the Gadarenes, indicating that the exact 
location of the place is uncertain). He is depicted 
as believing that he was possessed by a legion 
(6,000) of demons. It is conceivable that this be- 
lief caused him to act like a mad man, living un- 
clothed in a cemetery and acting so violently that 
he could not be restrained. However, as Jesus gained 
his confidence and assured him that he was no longer 
demon-possessed, he regained his sanity and his 
composure. 

Among the problems of personal living today are 
those unreasonable fears—a modern equivalent of 
demons—which produce personality disorders and 
may even facilitate mental and bodily ailments. If, 
through the aid of Christian religion, unreasonable 
anxieties and fears may be dispelled and peace of 
mind obtained, people will be able to live happier, 
saner, and healthier lives. 

It has been noted that confidence is one of the 
requirements—both confidence in self and in others 
who are able to give assistance. Thus we have the 
story of the woman who had suffered from a flow 
of blood for twelve years (Mark 5:24b-34). How- 
ever, the Gospel account presents her as having such 
confidence in Jesus that when she touched the robe 
he was wearing the ailment from which she was suf- 
fering was to all appearances relieved. 

Another instance of how Jesus helped persons in 
need is found in Mark 5:21-24a, 35-43, where a cer- 
tain Jairus, the ruler of a synagogue, besought Jesus 
to restore his daughter to life. The ruler or presi- 
dent of a synagogue had the care of the synagogue 
building and in addition was in charge of the wor- 
ship services. Among his responsibilities was the 
assignment of persons to read the Scripture lesson 
in Hebrew and to translate it into Aramaic, the 
language generally spoken in Palestine in those 
days, and to recite prayers for the congregation. 
Accordingly, Jairus was an important person in his 
Jewish community. We are told that Jesus had 
compassion on him and went to his home where the 
relatives and friends, in keeping with the Jewish 
custom, were mourning and lamenting the girl’s 
death. Jesus attempted to comfort them by saying 
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“Christ Visiting the Poor’; Fritz von Uhde, artist (Gramstorff Bros.) 


that the girl was “not dead but sleeping.” There- 
upon he took the parents into the room where the 
girl lay and told the girl to arise. She got up at 
once and walked and was given food to eat. 

There are several ways of looking at this account. 
One is to consider that the girl was not dead, but 
was in a coma from which Jesus awoke her. Another 
is to accept the deed as a miracle in keeping with the 
Christian belief that Jesus had power over both the 
living and the dead. But in any event it was the 
purpose of the author to show that Jesus had com- 
passion for the sorrowing and the bereaved and did 
what he could to assist them. 

Quite a different situation is related in Luke 
19:1-10. The Jews had been conquered by the 
Romans in 63 B.c. The Romans granted the Jews 
many privileges, including the right to worship God 
in their own way, nevertheless the Romans ruled 
rigorously and exacted heavy taxes. A vicious 
method of tax collecting, called the farming out of 
taxes, was used. The privilege of collecting taxes 
was opened to bidding, and the successful bidder 
guaranteed to turn over a certain sum to the Ro- 
mans; all that he collected above this amount was 
his own. This system, obviously, was open to many 
abuses, among them the temptation for the tax col- 
lector (called “publican” in older translations) to 
extort as much money as possible from the people. 
Thus John the Baptist exhorted the tax collectors 
to collect no more than was right (Luke 3:13). 

These tax collectors, many of them Jews them- 
selves, were quite generally despised and hated, in 
part because they were representatives of the hated 
Roman conquerors and in part because of their prac- 
tice of extortion. Pious Jews in particular would 
not associate with them, regarding them as outcasts. 


Jesus, however, drew no such distinctions, but 
made it his practice to associate with social outcasts, 
the poor, the leper, the sinner, and the tax collector. 
We learn from Mark 2:14-17 that one of his dis- 
ciples was a tax collector, and that Jesus had table 
fellowship with tax collectors and sinners. When 
criticized for this, he responded: “Those who are 
well have no need of a physician, but those who are 
sick; I came not to call the righteous, but sinners.” 
In a parable concerning a self-righteous Pharisee 
and a sincerely repentant tax collector, Jesus empha- 
sized that the latter was actually more righteous 
than the former. 

It is against this background that the familiar 
incident of Zacchaeus, a tax collector, who may have 
been Jewish, is best understood. Small of stature, 
he climbed a sycamore tree, a kind of fig tree with 
a short trunk and widespreading branches, in order 
to see Jesus as he was passing through Jericho. 
Jesus, when he saw him, did not ignore him but told 
him to come down because he planned to stay at his 
home. Overcome by this friendly, compassionate 
attitude displayed by Jesus, in marked contrast to 
the way in which he was usually treated, Zacchaeus 
repented of his sins, and promised to give money 
to the poor and to make restitution to those whom 
he had wronged. 


owD GOD OND 


IT is a wretched slavery of soul, indeed, to be satis- 
fied with signs instead of realities, and not be able 
to elevate the eye of the mind above sensible crea- 
tion to drink in eternal light.—St. Augustine, in 
Christian Instruction. 
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A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


After the lesson discussion today your class 
bers should be aware of ways in which thé 
serve needy humanity and be determined to 
and render their best: service. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. What is the secret of Jesus’ attraction? 
II. Jesus meets human needs 
A. Healing mental illness 
B. Healing physical illness 
C. Giving life 
D. Healing moral disease 


Begin this lesson by asking, What do you 
was the one quality that above all others made 
attractive to the men and women of his day a 
those of the centuries that have followed? Li 
class members express themselves freely an: 


“The Healing of the Blind 
Man”; Carl Bloch, artist. 
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the suggestions on the board. Bring the discussion 
around to the service to humanity that Jesus ren- 
dered. Then suggest that we take up the Scripture 
lesson with the thought of finding some of the ways 
in which Jesus met the needs of the people. Consider 
the four incidents in the Scripture lesson, having 
some member of the class read or tell each. Do not 
spend time on the details, but bring out the main 
thought of each. 

Some background from the lesson notes and the 
“Biblical Background” may be brought in as the 
incidents are discussed. “The Great Physician” in 
Wesley Quarterly points out that each of these inci- 
dents show a different way in which Jesus helped 
persons. These can also be listed on the board in 
the words of the class members who suggest them. 
They are: (1) healing mental illness, (2) healing 
physical illne gor,°’e giving life, (4) healing moral 
disease. 

Spend the remainder of the class hour discussing 
how we as followers of Jesus can best continue each 
of these services to humanity. If you care to, spend 
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the class hour on any one of them. That may be 
better than trying to discuss all four. Keep the 
discussion practical, in terms of what the individuals 
in the class can do in their own situation; do not 
let it become a vague expression of pious and high- 
sounding sentiments. 

In considering healing mental disease, the fol- 
lowing questions may give some basis for discus- 
sion: Where are the mentally ill in this community 
cared for? How are they committed to the institu- 
tion? How many patients are there? How many 
doctors? What are attendants paid? How many 
are there? How many graduate nurses with psy- 
chiatric training? What sort of inspection does 
the institution have? By whom? What kind of 
housing and food are provided? Are there facilities 
for recreation? For occupational therapy? For a 
trained religious ministry? If you know persons 
who have worked in the institution, or have visited 
it, let them give brief reports on conditions there and 
what the needs are. Why should we know about 
these things? If there is need for improvement, 
your class is as good as any group of citizens to 
begin working for better conditions. In many states 
the legislatures have been very indifferent until 
they have been spurred to activity in providing facil- 
ities and appropriations by public demand. Have 
someone report on the book, Oklahoma Attacks Its 
Snake Pits, by Mike Gorman. It is reviewed in The 
Reader’s Digest for September, 1948. How many 
of those things need to be done in your own state? 


Consider also the prevention of mental disease, 
mental hygiene. How can we make persons in this 
community feel more secure? How can we meet 
fears, anxieties, and worry? How can we under- 
stand our own behavior and that of others? If the 
class would care to take up a special study on this 
subject, there is a nine-session course, Understand- 
ing Myself and Others. Copies of the text by Helen 
Gibson Hogue may be obtained from The Methodist 
Publishing House for forty cents. 

There is a definite connection between mental and 
physical illness. Much mental illness has a physical 
basis, and many physical ills can be helped or cured 
by removing fears, anxieties, feelings of guilt, and 
the like. 

Discuss hospital, clinical, and medical resources 
of your community. What does your church do to 
support these facilities, where the people are unable 
to provide them for themselves? Are there homes 
where class members could render real service to the 
sick? What are some of the things we can do for 
the sick? The way a sick person is approached in 
a visit may have much to do with his general feeling. 

What measures are taken in your community to 
prevent communicable diseases? Are vaccination 
and quarantine laws carried out? Is there adequate 
provision for patients suffering from tuberculosis? 
Is there a venereal disease clinic? How many pub- 
lic health nurses are there? Is there a visiting 
hurse in the public school system? What happens 
to children when they get sick in school? Are there 
industries in the community that constitute a health 
hazard? Discuss these things with a view to im- 
Proving conditions that need attention. Committees 
to visit local lawmaking bodies, letters to the local 
Paper, and talking about conditions to other groups, 
are ways in which many reforms get started. 


The third aspect of Jesus’ help to persons was 
the giving of life. As is pointed out in Wesley 
Quarterly, “It is not a part of the divine purpose 
to restore from the dead children who pass from 
us .... Is it not imperative for anyone who takes 
his religion seriously to work for a society in which 
no child shall perish or suffer needlessly?” Adult 
Student says, “A central paradox in the teaching of 
Jesus is that we achieve the fullest satisfactions of 
life as we become absorbed in the needs of others.” 
How can we make our church more effective in giv- 
ing life to persons? Matters of benevolence may 
be discussed here and also ways in which the church 
life may be extended to persons not reached by it. 
How long has it been since you invited someone to 
come to your class? 


The fourth service of Jesus in our lesson was in 
healing moral ills. Zacchaeus, because he had 
wronged his fellow men, was immoral. His own life 
had also suffered. How do you suppose Zacchaeus 
felt when Jesus said to him, “‘Zacchaeus, make haste 
and come down; for I must stay at your house 
today”? People did not usually come to Zacchaeus’ 
house. Is there a Zacchaeus in your community? 
What does your church have to offer him? How do 
the members of your church treat those whom they 
regard as immoral and sinners? Would those per- 
sons feel welcome if they would come to church? 
Has anyone invited them to come? Is it possible for 
the man or woman who has made a moral error to 
redeem himself, or is his mistake constantly kept 
before him, even though he may be trying to live 
it down? I suppose that we are all so full of human 
weaknesses that it makes us feel a little better if we 
can find someone to condemn. That was not the 
attitude of Jesus. Is it possible that someone in 
your community right now is seeking to drown his 
troubles in drink because he has no one to help him 
find a better way to meet them? Perhaps all he 
needs is someone to ask him to come to church and 
to welcome him when he comes. There is no more 
painful experience to bear than to know that one is 
ostracized by his fellows. No wonder Zacchaeus was 
ready to make restitution many times over. 


Summarize the points made and close with a 
prayer of dedication. 


More Than Teacher... 


THE Christian way of understanding Jesus Christ 
the Saviour is to worship him as divine. Christian 
doctrine does not speak of him as history speaks of 
Aristotle or Buddha, of Socrates or Confucius. He 
is more than teacher, reformer or prophet. That 
God was in Christ is the very basis and raison 
detre of Christian doctrine. To the question, “Is 
not this the carpenter?” its answer is “Behold the 
Lamb of God.”—From Christian Doctrine, by J. 8S. 
Whale; 1945; The Macmillan Company, publishers. 
Used by permission. 
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Way of Intelligence 


THE most intelligent investigator of Sacred Scrip- 
tures will be the man who has in the first place read 
them all and obtained a knowledge of them.—St. 
Augustine, in Christian Instruction. 
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Figures of the apostles by a well-kno 


Mar. 20: GROWING IN DISCI 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Martin Rist 


When John Wesley began his ministry of sp 
ing the gospel in England, he found that for the 
part he had to depend upon assistants who 
without any particular training for their tasks. 
of his lay preachers were men with a bare mini 
of secular education; furthermore, they had 
training in religion to fit them for the duti 
leadership to which they had been called by 
founder of Methodism. In one way and an 
Wesley trained these unprepared and seem 
inadequate laymen so that many of them be 
great leaders. 

So it was with Jesus. His immediate follo 
were not, for the most part, from the edu 
classes. Unlike the scribes and the Pharisees, 
had to undergo years of arduous special trai 
they had no formal education in religion. ( 
likely their religious education was what they 
received in their homes and through the synago; 
Indeed, in Acts 4:13, they are described as “un 
cated, common men.” They came, therefore, { 
the lower and poorly educated levels of Jewish 
ety for the most part, and superficially might 
appeared to be unprepared and quite unsuited 
the work for which Jesus had selected them. 
Jesus did not deal with mere appearances; ins 
he had the faculty of recognizing the true wort 
individuals and had the skill to draw them out 
to help them develop their latent abilities. 

There are a number of glimpses of the way 
which He aided them in their religious growth 
development. One of the chief of these was thr 


intimate association and fellowship, as is indic: 


not alone in Mark 4:10-12 but throughout 
accounts in the Gospels. 
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recognized by the early Methodists who formed 
small bands or classes of about a dozen persons. 
These would meet frequently, at least once a week, 
under the guidance of a leader, and through their 
association, worship, and religious instruction to- 
gether they grew and developed in their religious 
knowledge and living. 


Jesus also showed the practical wisdom of giving 
his disciples certain responsibilities, of assigning 
certain tasks for them to do. This is seen not alone 
in Mark 6:30-44 but elsewhere in the Gospels. For 
example, Jesus delegated two of his disciples to make 
the preparation for the last meal he was to have with 
them before his arrest and crucifixion (Mark 14:12- 
16). As for the miracle of the multiplication of the 
loaves and fish, some have proposed that it was sug- 
gested by the account of Elisha in II Kings 4:42-44. 
According to this narration, not only did Elisha 
miraculously feed one hundred men with twenty 
barley loaves but there was some food left over. 


Also, by his example as well as by his teaching 
Jesus guided his followers in leading reverent, 
prayerful, devotional lives. When one of his dis- 
ciples reported that John the Baptist had taught 
his disciples to pray and asked Jesus to teach a 
prayer to his own followers Jesus responded with 
a short and beautiful prayer, commonly called the 
Lord’s Prayer (Luke 11:1-4). The form of this 
prayer as found in Matthew 6:9-13 is far more 
familiar to us both in private devotions and public 
worship. However, it may be instructive to compare 
the two forms in Matthew and Luke just as it is 
profitable to compare the Beatitudes in Matthew 
5:1-12 with those in Luke 6:20-23 which are fol- 
lowed by a series of woes. The student of the Gos- 
pels will readily recognize that we have variant ac- 
counts of certain incidents and of certain teachings. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus warned against 
the vain repetition of prayers, with the use of 
phrases that have lost their meaning (Matthew 
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6:7). It is quite possible that the -words of the 
Lord’s Prayer are so familiar to most of us that 
we repeat them without paying much attention to 
their meaning and significance. For example, if 
we seek forgiveness from God for our sins against 
him, we should be certain in our own hearts that we 
have truly forgiven those who have injured or of- 
fended us, otherwise our prayer will be in vain. 


The lesson from Luke concludes with a character- 
istic parable in which Jesus teaches the lesson of 
the persistence of prayer to his disciples (Luke 
11:5-13). They should not become weary and dis- 
couraged even if their prayers are seemingly un- 
answered. Prayer, it has been said, is the heart’s 
sincerest desire. At times a prayer may be insin- 
cere; at other times it may be unwise; in still other 
instances it may run counter to God’s own will and 
purpose. Jesus himself recognized the last contin- 
gency when he prayed that God’s will, not his own, 
be done. An attitude toward prayer such as that 
shown by Jesus expresses an attitude of trust, faith, 
and confidence in God himself. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


The members of your class should go out after 
the discussion today resolved to study to make them- 
selves better workmen for the Kingdom. 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Jesus kept his disciples learning and growing 
II. Some ways in which we can grow in disciple- 
ship 
A. Christian fellowship 
B. Study 
C. Worship 


Begin this session by asking, How many of you 
read professional or trade journals in order to keep 
up with your daily tasks? You might ask for a show 
of hands. How many books per year do you read 
for the same purpose? What other things have you 
done during the past year in order to keep fit for 
your job? Let the members suggest things they or 
others have done to keep vocationally trained, such 
as attending classes, lectures, conventions, demon- 
strations, or observing other persons or companies 
engaged in the same work. 


Then ask, How many of you read a religious 
journal? How many of you have read a religious 
book in the past year? Far too many adults, even 
Many of those who keep up on what is going on in 
the world and in their own profession or business, 
seem to feel that they have graduated as far as re- 
ligion is concerned. They have not had a new re- 
ligious idea since they grew up. 


Last month we had a lesson on Jesus’ disciples. 
We discussed the fact then that they were not the 
religiously trained men of their day—that Jesus 
probably chose them deliberately because they were 
teachable. Then turn to the Scripture to see how 
Jesus went about teaching them. Divide the class 
into two groups, one to read and report on the pas- 
Sages in Mark and the other to report on the one 
im Luke. Bring in the observations of the lesson 


writers on the background and meaning of the 
passages as they are read. 

What were the ways in which Jesus trained his 
disciples? Note that he gathered them apart and 
instructed them personally; he sent them out to 
practice what they had learned; he let them report 
on what they had done and learned; he demonstrated 
to them what could be done; he worked with them; 
and he taught them to pray. 

What are some of the things that we need to do 
in order to be better Christian leaders? Let the sug- 
gestions come, as far as possible, from the class 
members themselves. They will know best what 
their own particular needs are for training. List 
the needs on the board and then spend the remainder 
of the time in discussing how those needs may be 
met. 

If there is an expression of need for more Chris- 
tian fellowship and devotional experience together, 
discuss the possibility of having a meeting for that 
purpose at stated intervals; perhaps once a month 
or oftener. Discuss the possibility of having a re- 
treat for members of the class or for the leaders 
cooperating with the leaders of other adult groups 
in the church school. Why not plan a conference 
for adults including all the churches in your confer- 
ence or district? Appoint a committee to make plans 
for a retreat or conference. Get in touch with your 
conference executive secretary and write to the 
Department of Christian Education of Adults, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, for suggestions. 

Perhaps some of your class members will want to 
organize a study group to meet at some other time 
during the week when they can take up some sub- 


Peter’s Answer 
By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


“Lord, we have left all and followed Thee: 

The nets that bulged with silver from the sea, 

The fishing boats and every full, white sail 

That rode before the smallest wind and gale; 

A home that held the voice of friend and kin, 

With creeping cold shut out and warmth shut 
in, 

And all the myriad things we touch and see— 

What shall we have, therefore, who follow 
Thee?” 


This shall they have, who follow, leaving all: 
A bed of green, perhaps a forest wall 

Roofed by the stars and strangely carpeted, 
Since He had not a place to lay His head; 
But darkness wears a kindlier touch than day 
When He is there, and terror takes no prey, 
And sweeter is the lonely mountain spot 
Than peopled streets of home where He is not. 
This shall they have whose earthly riches dim 
Before His face, because they walk with Him. 
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jects of interest to them. Or you may want 
your regular class period for some of the othe 


tive courses for adults. An abundance of m: 
is available for such courses. In Adult Stude 
will find three courses running all the time a 
as other material that can be used for discus 
If your class would like to take up more syst« 
Bible study, they may be interested in the 

Bible Course. If they are interested in disci 
how Christianity can be applied to many of ou 
rent problems, the Learning for Life Discu 
can be used. You are now studying the Interna 
Lesson Series, a course adapted from the In 
tional Uniform Lessons. In addition to these 
courses, there are “What Would You Do?” d 
sions, in which some problem involving choi 
behavior is presented, and adults discuss what 
would do if they were in the position of the p¢ 
concerned. There is also a book review each 1 
presented in such a way that it can be used : 
basis of a discussion or series of discussion 
The Christian Home, there is a study course 
month for parents of young children. 

Before the class session try to obtain a co 
Brace Up Your Minds, a l\ittle pamphlet listi 
the available adult study courses. Your pastor s 
have one. In addition to the regular dated co 
it includes a number of undated courses in pan 
form that can be used at any time. If your cl: 
interested in studying standardized leadership ( 
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“Jesus Blessing the Children” (Keystone View Company) 


ing courses, for which credit is given by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, these may 
also be obtained. For lists write to The Service 
Department, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tennessee, 
and ask for 300-E, Brace Up Your Minds; 700-B, 
Courses for Church Workers; and 702-B, Corres- 
pondence Courses for Church Workers. The cor- 
respondence courses can be taken by individuals. 


Let the class members discuss what they need 
and want to do. Appoint a committee to be respon- 
sible for getting materials and making plans. 

Even though you may not want to change your 
course of study, there are many ways in which the 
members of your class can grow as Christians. They 
can read the periodicals that are given to them and 
to which they subscribe. In addition to the regular 
curriculum materials there are The Christian Advo- 
cate, World Outlook, The Methodist Woman, Religion 
in Life, and other periodicals published by the vari- 
ous boards and agencies of Methodism. Let persons 
who get and read these, tell something about them 
to those who do not get them. 

Reading and studying are not the only ways in 
which persons may grow in discipleship. Spend the 
time left in sharing experiences in private and pub- 
lic devotions. Jesus taught his disciples to pray. 

Close the session with a statement of definite 
plan on the part of the class to help its members 
grow in discipleship, by growing Christian fellow- 
ship, by reading and studying, and by worship. 
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Mar. 27: JESUS CROSSES RACIAL BARRIERS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Martin Rist 


One of the glaring evils of our day is the animosity 
displayed by one racial group toward another, of 
people of one color toward those of a different pig- 
mentation. But this is not a characteristic of our 
times alone; for in the days of Jesus the racial dis- 
tinctions, with resultant tensions, were very strong. 
The highly civilized Greeks, the heirs of a glorious 
history, considered themselves superior to all other 
peoples, including the Romans. In derision the 
Greeks called those of inferior culture barbarians. 
The Romans, who had succeeded in conquering the 
lands around the Mediterranean and part of western 
Europe, thought that by reason of their victories 
they were far superior to the races whom they had 
vanquished. The Samaritans, a mixture of Jewish 
and Babylonian strains, hated their neighbors, the 
Jews, and in turn were hated by them. This mutual 
hatred between these two peoples provides the back- 
ground for an appreciation of the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan, in which a Samaritan shows that 
he is a good neighbor by assisting a Jew. 

As for the Jews, they considered themselves a 
peculiar race, the chosen people of God himself, 
especially blessed and favored by him, with Pales- 
tine as the land which he had given to them. This 
view is basic to medern Zionism, and helps to ex- 
plain the present difficulties between Jews and Arabs 
in Palestine. Not only did the Jews consider them- 
selves members of a chosen people, but as such they 
kept aloof from other peoples, the Gentiles, lest they 
be contaminated by them. According to the Jewish 
religious rules, they were not permitted to have any 
close associations with the Gentiles; there could be 
no intermarriage between Jew and non-Jew; in 
fact, a Jew could not even eat a meal with a Gentile 
without becoming religiously defiled by doing so. 


In the two stories of healing provided by this 
lesson, the interest of Mark is to show that Jesus 
did not discriminate between peoples of different 
races, even though his mission was primarily devoted 
to his own people, the Jews, the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel (see Matthew 15:24). 


In the one account, the girl possessed by a demon 
was a Gentile, the daughter of a Syrophoenician 
woman and a resident of the dominantly Gentile 
coastal region of Tyre and Sidon which Jesus was 
visiting. In the other case, the sick person was a 
deaf and dumb man of Decapolis (Ten Cities), a 
group of Gentile cities which, with one exception, 
were east of the Jordan River. He too, presumably, 
was Gentile, not a Jew. Yet in both instances Jesus 
is portrayed as crossing the barriers of race which, 
if anything, were stronger in his day than in ours. 
There are additional examples of the association of 
Jesus with persons of other races, including the 
account of the woman of Samaria in John 4:1-42, of 
the Greeks in John 12:20-26, and of the centurion 
In Matthew 8:5-13. In his teachings and example, 
Jesus applies the precept to love your neighbor as 
yourself in order to include all peoples. 

Despite his precepts and example, this was a most 
difficult lesson for the earlier followers of Jesus to 


learn and apply in their daily living. In fact, there 
was a strong group of early Christians, with James, 
a brother of Jesus, as their acknowledged leader, 
who insisted that in order to be a Christian a Gentile 
must first become a Jew through circumcision and 
other proselyte rites, and must obey the Jewish 
rules concerning food and table fellowship and the 
Jewish code of exclusiveness. It is readily seen that 
had their viewpoint prevailed Christianity would 
have been a sect within Judaism. However, there 
were others who had a broader, more inclusive con- 
cept of Christianity. Among these was the apostle 
Paul, who tells the Galatian Christians how he had 
withstood this Judaizing party which had even 
succeeded in winning Peter and Barnabas over to 
their side. Paul relates how he had finally brought 
about an acceptance of the view that Christianity 
had nothing to do with distinctions of race, that 
a Gentile, in fact, could become a Christian quite as 
readily as a Jew. Indeed, in Christianity there were 
no distinctions of any kind, racial, sexual, or social: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
slave nor free, there is neither male nor female; for 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By J. Josephine Leamer 


You may consider this class session successful 
if the members have been led to think seriously of 
race problems that exist in your own community 
and if they go out determined to do something 
definite to help solve some of those problems. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Jesus helps Gentiles 
A. The Syrophoenician woman 
B. The deaf man 


II. Christians dealing with members of other races 
and nationalities 
A. Our problem 
B. What we can do 
C. What we will do 


You might begin this lesson by suggesting that 
usually the activities that seem to be most in 
harmony with the purpose of God are those that 
really contribute to our own welfare in the long 
run. Seifert in Adult Student suggests, for in- 
stance, that while we may think that reserving the 
better paid jobs for a selected group, say those with 
white skins—scientifically it would be just as sen- 
sible to say those with curly red hair—might give 
members of that group a little edge on economic 
security for the present, in the long run, it will do 
just the opposite. If only a few persons are to have 
salaries adequate to buy the good things of life, 
then there will be relatively little demand for those 
things, and there will be fewer well paid jobs to 
be had by anybody. In the long run, it is just good 
business to make good jobs available to as many 
persons as possible. Add to this the personal and 
social considerations, the Christian attitude that 
every person as a child of God has the right to the 
place in society that he is capable of filling. 
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We have been studying how Jesus met som 
problems that faced him in his day in an att 
see what he would teach with regard to simil: 
lems in our own time. Turn next to the S« 
to see how Jesus dealt with persons of oth« 
and nationalities. Before assigning the Sc 
ask someone to explain how the Jews fel’ 
non-Jews. 

The class might be divided into two parts t« 
on stories in the lesson for today, with assig 
as follows: (1) Mark 7:24-30; (2) 7:31-37 
members tell the stories and add comments 
do you think that Jesus went into the region « 
and Sidon and the Decapolis? What charac 
of Jesus is brought out in these stories? No 
Jesus was always responsive to human n¢ 
matter where he met it or in what circums 
Judging from this characteristic of Jesus, u 
you think should be the Christian attitude 
those of other races and national backgroun 
Jesus could not refrain from recognizing the« 
of personality in individuals of backgroun 
ferent from his own, then his followers can 
set themselves up as judges of persons, set 
premium upon superficial characteristics of ar 
and color. 

What social groups are there in our com? 
who cannot get certain kinds of work beca 
their racial or national background? Why 
true? Discuss the background of the proble 
exists in your own community. Is it because 
persons lack intelligence, training, or educ: 
opportunities that they are thus handic: 
Granted the native ability, are there individua 
would not be allowed the professional traini 
allowed to hold the professional jobs, even i 
had the training? Are there individuals in 
community who would be denied such jobs as 
in a store, telephone operator, hotel clerk, u 
mechanic, bus driver, carpenter, stenogr 
beauty operator, because of their color or ance 

What are we doing to help this group a 
recognition and rights? Keep this discussion « 
level of your own community. Do the memb« 
the minority group, be they Negro, Spanish-: 
ican, Chinese, Jewish, or any other minority ¢ 
have the same opportunity for education an: 
ployment that the majority group has? Co: 
the situation carefully, noting all the places \ 
exceptions are made. What can we do about i 

If your class members are largely membe 
the majority group, consider your influence 
boards that govern educational institutions, 
own practices in employment and in treatme 
individual members of minority groups. Pe: 
some of your class members find that the mir 
group have certain characteristics or engage i! 
tain activities of which they disapprove. Do 
all have these characteristics? If so, how can 
be led to overcome them? Bring out into the 
such common charges as, “You can’t trust ar 
them,” “They are all shiftless.” 


If your class members largely belong to a m 
ity group, consider ways in which you can ac 


more rights for yourselves insofar as possible ' 


out creating animosity and ill feeling by so d 
What attitude shall you take toward the maj 
group? Is it necessary that you accede to 
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“Come Unto Me’; Sadakata, artist (Collection of Abbott 
Book) 


wishes? How shall you approach the majority in 
an attempt to get more rights? What individuals 
and organizations can be approached? What can 
they be expected to do? What organizations exist 
that consist of members of both majority and 
minority groups? What place can we take in 
these organizations? What are some of the things 
of which the majority group accuse us? How can 
we overcome these accusations? In what spirit can 
we hope to achieve results? What are our respon- 
sibilities to the community? How can we as a group 
make it a better community for everyone in it? 

No matter which group your class belongs to, 
draw the period to a close with a discussion of the 
basic principles involved in relations of persons and 
groups one with another. What is the Christian 
basis of human relations? In what spirit must we 
attack all such problems? Emphasize the underlying 
spirit of good will that must be basic if Christianity 
is to prevail. Is it enough simply to feel kindly 
toward others? What more is needed? Jesus ex- 
pressed his love for persons by aggressive acts of 
good will. 

wo OD oF 


THE growing Christian Church cannot forever 
merely be against evil, against the uprooting of 
peoples from their homes, against persecution of 
the Jews, against segregation of the Negroes. There 
must be a more positive way than we yet have found 
for cooperating with governments to achieve justice 
among men; to build the atmosphere of reconcilia- 
tion.—Isaac K. Beckes. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE DISCUSSIONS 





The Emerging China 


By Richard G. Belcher 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Education, General Board of Education 


The production of Adult Teacher requires that 
materials go to the printers several weeks before 
the magazine appears. For this reason leaders will 
be on the alert to take into account the most recent 
developments in the rapidly changing political 
situation in China. See the inside back cover for 
amap showing areas of Methodist work in China.— 
EDITOR. 


During the next four weeks you will want to 
give the members of your class an opportunity to 
discover some facts about the current situation in 
China and an opportunity to arrive at a better under- 
standing of and appreciation for the Chinese peo- 
ple. In the process you will want to stir them to 
a new concern about Chinese-American relations, 
both religious and political. 

Before you start to prepare for next Sunday there 
are some preliminary steps you will want to take 
in preparation for the entire unit. First read the 
material in Adult Student on “The Emerging China” 
for all four Sundays. Get an over-all picture of 
what Dr. Cartwright has to say. Then read the 
material again, this time more carefully, making 
notations as you read either in the margin of your 
quarterly, in your notebook, or both. These nota- 
tions will include items of information that are of 
unusual interest; unfamiliar words, names of peo- 
ple and places that you will need to look up; items 
upon which you feel you will need more information 
than is given in Adult Student (for example, Com- 
munist-Kuomintang controversy); issues about 
which you anticipate your students will show con- 
siderable interest (for example, what is our nation’s 
foreign policy toward China?). 

The deadliest, most fruitless way of leading a 
group is to take the material in the lesson periodical 
and just read it. You will not want to do that. 
Consider your strategy again. If you want to 
achieve the purposes stated above, you will need to 
include the following in your plan: a) as early as 
possible try to discover the things about which the 
members of your group have some interest in the 
Chinese situation; b) challenge their thinking by 
suggesting some of the issues involved; c) some- 
how make them aware of how little we know about 
the Chinese and the conditions under which they 
live today; d) supply your class with the resources 
Necessary for them to discover the facts and infor- 
mation they need. 

If discussion is to be vital, if class participation 
is to be real, then you will need more information 
than is found in Adult Student, although this is 
basic. The following materials will be most helpful. 
It is not expected that you will be able to obtain all 
of these. Get as many as you can. 

1. Adult Student—a copy for every member of 
your group. 


2. China’s Religious Heritage by Y. C. Yang. 
Ask your pastor if he has a eopy you can borrow. 
If he doesn’t have a copy, then order from The 
Methodist Publishing House serving your terri- 
tory. (AC). Price, $1.50. 

3. Christian Voices in China by Chester S. Miao. 
Again ask your pastor. If he doesn’t have a copy, 
try the president of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service in your church. If she doesn’t have a 
copy, then order from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your territory. (M M). Price, paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.00. 

4. China—Twilight or Dawn by Frank W. Price. 
Obtain this from The Methodist Publishing House. 
(M M). Price, paper, 90 cents; cloth, $1.50. 

5. Forging a New China by Lawrence K. 
Rosinger. Order from the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. Price, 
35 cents. 

6. What Does the Crisis in China Mean to Us? A 
“Town Meeting of the Air” broadcast. If you use 
this, you will need five copies. Order from Town 
Hall, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 

7. Order from Editorial Division, Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y., the available pamphlets on China. 
All free material. 

8. Maps: Political Map of China (35 cents). 
Friendship Map of China (50 cents). Order from 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

9. Projected Visual Resources: My Name Is Han 
(16 mm., 27 min.). This black and white, sound 
motion picture interprets the broad nature of the 
missionary enterprise in China and the part native 
Christians are playing in the rehabilitation of 
refugees. Rent from The Methodist Publishing 
House serving your.territory ($8.00). Letter From 
China (16 mm., 30 min.). This sound motion picture 
is the simple story of the Walter Smiths, a Christian 
missionary family in China. It shows the charm 
of village life among the Chinese people, their needs, 
and their rich culture as well as the work of Chris- 
tian missions among them. Rent from The Meth- 
odist Publishing House serving your territory 
($8.00, color; $5.00 black and white). 

10. Articles in periodicals. See listing in Widen- 
ing Horizons, a monthly bulletin sent to all pastors 
and church school superintendents. Watch Time, 
Newsweek, local newspapers, World Outlook, The 
Christian Advocate, and other current religious and 
secular periodicals. 

Do not feel that you have to read all of these. 
It will help if you can have a working acquaintance 
with them but even this is not mandatory. It is 
important that you have them available for you and 
the members of your class. 
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Mar. 6: THE CHANGING CHI 


This first session is important because it 
the tone for the remainder of the study abou 

The room, or the corner of the room, wh: 
class meets should be carefully arranged. ' 
maps you have obtained from Friendshi 
should be hung on the wall or otherwise di 
and free leaflets in sufficient quantity for ea: 
ber of your class to have one should be on 
table where you will also have copies of 
periodicals containing articles about Chin: 
pings from news-magazines and the local ne’ 
should be mounted on a makeshift bulleti: 
placed conveniently for members of the class 
Books about China should also appear in y« 
play. Do not overlook the possibility of usir 
turned serviceman, missionary, or traveler 
community who may be able to relate some fir 
experience. The visit of such a person | 
class is likely to be more helpful if you ask 
point his remarks to specific experiences; 
ample, a visit with a Chinese family, or his « 
tions of religious customs. 

The purpose of this lesson is to lead you) 
to discover some essential facts about the ( 
people and to come to a new appreciation o 
The outline of Dr. Cartwright’s material ir 
Student is quite clear: 


What are the Chinese like? 


1. Greater homogeneity among Chinese 
among Americans. 

2. Exhaustless endurance: 

(a) physical (b) social 

Life a mixture of autocracy and democ 

Deep family loyalty. 

Lively sense of humor. 

Courtesy. 

A sense of drama. 


ot tm 


You might plan to start your class session 
of two ways. The first possibility is to wat 
a story or article in a news-magazine or new 
dealing with China, which discusses some pl 
the struggle going on there. Such an article 
mention the internal strife, or the corruption i 
ernment, or the suffering of the people. Enc: 
your class to talk about this for a minute « 
and then ask, Why do you think the Chinese 
have tolerated this situation for so long? 

A second possibility is to start your disc 
with such a question as, When someone me 
China what is it that immediately comes t 
mind? Of what do you think? List the ar 
on the blackboard, if you have one, or otherwis 
note of the answers. These answers may i 
the following: war with Japan, Chiang Kai 
poverty, fighting with Communists. Agai 
courage your class to talk about this for one 
minutes and then ask, Why do you think the C! 
people have tolerated this situation so long? 

The idea behind both of the above suggesti 
to lead your class to talk about the Chinese 1 
Continue with more questions. Do you think 
icans would tolerate such a situation for so 
What differences do you observe between the C} 
and the American people? What similarities 
the answers come, list them on the blackboard. 
member of the class may remember the co 
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shown by the Chinese in meving their universities 
westward in the early years of the war. 

At this point you may want to ask members of 
your class to turn to Adult Student and discover the 
characteristics listed by Dr. Cartwright. Give them 
three or four minutes to locate some of these. While 
they are doing this give someone in the class a copy 
of Price’s book, China—Twilight or Dawn, opened to 
pages 15 and 16. Now invite the class to share what 
they have found in Adult Student. As they begin 
to name the seven characteristics suggested by Dr, 
Cartwright, write them down on the blackboard be- 
side earlier suggestions. Stimulate the thinking of 
your class by such questions as the following: 

How do you account for the fact that in spite of 
their great numbers there is so much similarity 
among the Chinese people? 

Dr. Cartwright mentions a mixture of “autocracy 
and democracy.” Where is this mixture evidenced, 
and how? What is its significance, if any, in the 
present situation? 

What is the source of “deep family loyalty” among 
the Chinese? In what ways is this beneficial to 
them? How has it hurt them? What is “nepotism”? 

In conclusion, summarize the characteristics of 
the Chinese people you have discussed. Ask the 
person holding Price’s book to read the paragraph 
at the bottom of page 16. 

In preparation for next week, encourage your class 
to read all the material for the next three weeks. 
See if you can interest two or three members of 
your group to do some additional reading. 


Mar. 13: FACTORS MAKING 
FOR CHANGE 


In last week’s lesson the emphasis was on the 
Chinese people. This lesson deals with Chinese 
society. The specific purpose of this lesson is to give 
members of your group an understanding of Chi- 
nese society and the factors at work that are causing 
it to change. 

DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
A. Long Chinese history 


B. Economic background 
1. “The good earth” 
2. Mineral resources 
3. Slow industrialization 
4. Overcrowding of population 


C. Social-religious background 
1. Family concept of government 
2. Confucian grading of society 
3. Integrating influence of guilds and family 
4. Chinese religion 
D. Causes of the change 
1. The Protestant missionary 
2. Entry of West into Orient 
3. Rise of Japan 
4. Education of students in United States 


The first factor that Dr. Cartwright discusses is 
the long history of the Chinese people. This will not 
be very meaningful to your group unless you can 
visualize it for them. Perhaps you can draw 4 
rough chart, or parallel time lines, and ask members 
of your group to help locate the dates, people, and 
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significant events in Chinese history on one, and 
parallel events in Western history on the other. In 
addition to materials you will find in Adult Student, 
the first chapter in Price’s book deals with this sub- 
ject and contains some interesting comparisons be- 
tween Chinese and Western history. Do not spend 
too much time on this, but take time to ask, What 
are the implications of this long history for changes 
now in process? Turn quickly to a consideration 
of the economic background. 

What are the four economic factors that Dr. Cart- 
wright calls to our attention? Which of these do 
you consider to be most important? Why? To what 
extent is China a rural nation? How does this com- 
pare with the percentage of rural population in the 
United States? What do you think this means for 
Protestant missionary strategy? 

Discuss and make a list of the ways in which the 
teachings of Confucius have influenced the Chinese 
concept of (1) government, (2) the grading of 
society, (3) Chinese religion. Yang’s book, China’s 
Religious Heritage, has a lot of helpful material on 
this question. 

When it comes time to discuss the causes of the 
changes in Chinese life, you will note that Dr. Cart- 
wright has named four. If you can obtain a copy of 
the booklet by Rosinger, Forging a New China, he 
also analyzes the changes in Chinese society. It 
would be stimulating to ask your class to list both, 
then compare, and discuss. Which of these factors 
causing change do you consider most important? 
Why? Do you think that Dr. Cartwright is justified 
in naming the Protestant missionary as a primary 
cause of change in China? Why? What part has 
Methodism played in this? The free pamphlets 
recommended among the resources for this study 
contain excellent material in answer to this last ques- 
tion. 

Dr. Cartwright, Fairbanks, Rosinger—all indi- 
cate that the impact of the West upon China is a 
major factor in the change which has been taking 
place in conditions among the Chinese people. Dr. 
Cartwright indicates this under such terms as, 
“diplomatic pressures, shows of force, actual ag- 
gression.”” It would be helpful if a member of your 
class could illustrate these terms from material 
found in the first section of Rosinger’s little pam- 
phlet, Forging a New China. After you have done 
this you might ask, In what ways has the impact of 
the West upon China helped the spread of the Chris- 
tian message? In what ways has it retarded the 
missionary enterprise? 

Another factor in the change taking place in 
China’s society is the large number of students 
trained in the United States who have returned to 
China and assumed positions of leadership. Has any- 
one in your class met one of these students? If so, 
what was he training himself to do when he returned 
to China? Perhaps there is a student from China 
ina college or university not far away. Invite him 
to come to your class and tell how he came to study 
in America and what he plans to do when he returns. 

Following this discussion your class may be moved 
to want to do something specific to help China. Your 
class can agree to participate more fully in the 
fourth-Sunday class offering for World Service. It 
can make special gifts to China through Methodist 
Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth Avenue 11, N. Y. 

In conclusion, summarize briefly the character- 





istics of the Chinese discussed last week. Then sum- 
marize this week’s lesson. Again urge members of 
your group to read the material in Adult Student. 
Distribute or exchange some of the extra books you 
have available. If your class has a party scheduled 
for this month, why not make it a Chinese party, 
with Chinese food, decorations, and games? 


Mar. 20: CHANGING IN MIND 
AND SPIRIT 


There was much important material to be con- 
sidered in last week’s lesson, and it may be that 
you did not have time to consider it all. By all means 
complete that discussion before going on with this. 
Furthermore, next week you will be faced with a 
discussion of the Communist-Kuomintang contro- 
versy, and you will need enough time for that. If 
you plan to use, one of the motion pictures recom- 
mended for this study, perhaps this session is the 
place for the visual aids to be scheduled. 

The purpose of this session is to consider more 
specifically some of the educational and social 
changes taking place in China. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 

A. Educational changes 
The western pattern 
Dr. Hu Shih and Chinese vernacular 
Dr. James Y. C. Chen and the mass educa- 
tion movement 

4. The Pacific war and emphasis on the prac- 

tical 

5. Audio-visual education 
B. Social changes 

1. Disintegration of the family 

2. New and influential place for women 

3. Increasing industrialization 

4. Urbanization of the people 

5. The ground-swell of discontent 


pr 


How you start this discussion, as always, depends 
somewhat on the nature of your group. Are they 
young adults, or older adults? Urban or rural? 
Nevertheless, it will be worth trying a question of 
this sort, What are some of the features of educa- 
tion in America today? or, What changes have you 
seen take place in education in your community in 
the past twenty years? Do your children study the 
same things you studied? and in the same way? If 
you have some servicemen in the group, you might 
ask, What methods did the army use to train you? 
It is quite likely that motion pictures will be men- 
tioned here. Out of the former questions probably 
some one will mention a greater variety of courses 
and activities. If there are some schoolteachers in 
the group, you might ask them to name two or three 
basic principles upon which modern education in this 
country is built. 

Then ask members of your group to turn to Adult 
Student and, with their help, list the five factors 
which Dr. Cartwright sees as the cause of educa- 
tional change in China. Ask, Which of these seem 
to be most important? Why? 

If someone in the group is familiar with the work 
of Frank Laubach, he might be asked to comment 
on the work of Dr. Chen, pointing out differences 
between the approaches of the two men. The similar- 
ities should also be shown. 
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In preparation for the discussion on social cl 
it will be valuable for someone in the group t 
read the last section of the book, Christian Vo 
China, by C. S. Miao. There are chapters « 
home, the new place of women, and the C 
farmer. What are the causes of the breakd« 
the family unit in China? How does this co 
with what is happening to families in Am 
Is there a remedy that can be applied to both 
and America? How? In what other areas do 
Cartwright see significant social changes? 
of these do you think hold most promise f< 
future of China? Why? Which does Dr. Cart, 
consider most important? Why? What are tl 
plications of this for us, in this church and 
munity? 

In conclusion, quickly summarize last week 
cussion and then summarize this discussion. 
your class to come prepared for next week’s se 
Ask the class to clip all articles that have any 
ing on Communist-Kuomintang controversy. | 
sible, have someone read Rosinger’s Forging a 
China. Ask someone else to read the chapte 
Barr and Miao in the book, Christian Voi 
China. 


Mar. 27: RELIGIOUS CHANGE 
AND PROBLEMS 


The purpose of this last lesson is twofold. 
to lead the group to see the religious changes 
are taking place among the Chinese people. Se 
to see a few of the acute problems that the Cl 
people must solve. 


DISCUSSION OUTLINE 
A. Religious changes 
1. Increase of agnosticism 
2. Changes in Buddhism 
3. Changes in Chinese Christianity 
a. A more inclusive form 
b. Greater unity among Christians 
ever before 
c. Indigenous evangelism 
roblems to be faced 
National unification 
Agrarian betterment 
Development of heavy industry 
Capital for industrial development 
Party totalitarianism 


el aol od adh 


If your class saw either of the two pictures 
Name Is Han or Letter From China, one of 
can serve as a basis for opening the discussion. 
may inquire, What did you see in this picture 
was new? or, On the basis of this picture, how 
you describe Christianity in China to an inqu 
friend in terms of activities, general point of \ 
methods of evangelism, and education? Writ« 
answers on the blackboard. Then turn to Adult 
dent and compare these answers with observa 
made by Dr. Cartwright. Ask, What are the 
helpful aspects of this situation? The most disc 
aging? What can we do to strengthen Christi: 
in China, aside from contributing money? 

If your class has not had an opportunity t 
either of the recommended motion pictures, 
could start by asking, If you are enlisted to g 
a missionary to China, in what kind of activ 
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would you expect to engage? Repeat the question to 
three or four individuals until you have a list of 
suggestions on the blackboard. Compare these with 
what was expected of a missionary fifty years ago. 
Turn again to the pamphlets on Methodism in 
China, obtained from the Board of Missions. See 
what kind of activities and what points of view are 
suggested there. Then turn to Adult Student and 
compare the class suggestions with observations 
made by Dr. Cartwright. 

There is a rather abrupt change from a considera- 
tion of religious changes in China to a consideration 
of the problems that the Chinese have to solve today. 
You will note that Dr. Cartwright lists five major 
problems that the Chinese must solve. For the pur- 
pose of discussion these can be further condensed 
as follows: (1) National unification and the Com- 
munist-Kuomintang controversy; (2) the problem 
of agrarian betterment; (3) the development of 
heavy industry and transportation facilities. Ask 
your class to open Adult Student and look at the five 
problems listed by Dr. Cartwright and indicate 
which they consider to be most serious. Probably 
it will be the question of national unification. What 
efforts have been put forth by the Kuomintang to 
achieve unity? Some information in answer to this 
can be found in Adult Student and some on pages 
35-38 in Rosinger’s booklet, Forging a New China. 
Take time to list these on the blackboard. 

Last week you asked two or three members of 
your class to do some extra reading so that facts 
could be brought before the group. Ask these peo- 
ple to help in listing on the blackboard all the facts 
that you can gather on the Communist record in 
China. If the class has not had an opportunity to 
read some of these resources and you have them 
available, it would be a good idea to put markers in 
these books at the point where information can be 
found and distribute them among the class. Let as 
many as possible share in this process. Take time 
to compare the Communist and Kuomintang records. 
Information on the Kuomintang will be found in 
the same resources. 

Now that the facts are before the class, What are 
the implications for the Christian missionary enter- 
prise in China? Note the answers you receive from 
the members of your class. What are the implica- 
tions for the future of democracy in China? In the 
light of these facts do you think our government 
should give more financial help to China? Do you 
think Christian men and women would be willing 
to pay higher taxes in order to make such help pos- 
sible? Indicate why they would or would not be 
willing. What does this mean for the program in 
our local churches? 

As the discussion proceeds, inevitably the ap- 
proach to the Chinese farmer will be noted because 
this is a place where the Communists have made 
great gains. What does the missionary have to say 
to the Chinese farmer that would make that farmer 
turn an indifferent ear to the Communists? Infor- 
mation at this point can be found in Miao, Christian 
Voices in China. 

Summarize your discussion by asking, What do 


‘you consider to be the Christian’s responsibility 


toward the Chinese situation? What should he say 
and do in the church? What attitudes should be 
reflected in his personal life? What should he ex 
pect of his government? 
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The following story, with the map and statistics, 
was taken from Some Facts About China, published 
by the Editorial Departments of the Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension of The Methodist 
Church.—EDITOR. 


Oldest people on the earth, the Chinese claim a 
history of 5,000 years, a high degree of civilization 
and a rich culture. 

China’s population of more than 45,000,000—more 
than any other people—is spread over an area of 
more than 4,500,000 square miles—1,000,000 more 
than United States. 

Throughout her history the people of China have 
been subjected to hunger, famine, flood, poverty, and 
civil wars. Modern agricultural methods, flood con- 
trols, industrial production, and trained leadership 
would help eliminate some of these recurring 
tragedies. 

The control of the traditional absolute monarchy 
was broken about 1911 and Sun Yat-sen became the 
leader of the Chinese. He was succeeded by Chiang 
Kai-shek as head of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. 

When China’s policy of complete isolation from 
outside contacts was finally broken, missionaries 
began to arrive. Three Methodist missionaries 
reached Foochow in 1847, and two more Methodist 


missionaries and their families sailed for Shanghai 
in 1848. Since that time the Methodist work has 
expanded through its evangelistic, medical, educa- 
tional, and social ministry. There are 68,845 fol- 
lowers, with a constituency much larger, 815 
churches, and 463 Chinese pastors. 

Methodists support, or help support, forty-five 
high schools, twenty-eight hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, seven universities, four theological seminaries, 
five social centers, six Bible training schools, two 
medical colleges, two normal schools, one orphanage, 
one publishing house, and one experimental farm, 
plus numerous primary schools. e 

China Methodists elect their own bishops who 
supervise the nine annual conferences and one pro- 
visional conference. The present bishops are: Ralph 
A. Ward, W. Y. Chen, Z. T. Kaung, and Carleton 
Lacy. 

Because of the vast territory and population, one 
denomination could not possibly minister to all of 
China. Therefore, in China, as in many other mis- 
sion fields, the denominations have agreed that in 
some territories one church will concentrate its 
work, leaving a similar responsibility to other de- 
nominations in other areas. Methodism functions 
in four areas: Fukien province, South China; the 
Yangtze valley from Shanghai westward 600 miles; 
North China; West China. 
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MANY FAMILIES ARE REPRESENTED in the church 
by only one of its members. Sometimes it is only the 
child; other times the father or mother attend. Then 
again, there are families who are not represented at all. 
Folks like these reside in every community. Certainly, 
there are many in your own! 

Does your church have a plan for reaching these 
people? Do you keep in constant contact with them? 

Do they know what the church is 
doing and how they may take part 
in its program? If not, The Chris- 
tian Home magazine is the answer 
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Its purpose is to unite church and home. 
n in each adult class should have an op- 
ad The Christian Home and find out just 
can be to them in their own homes and 
ould mean to many of their friends. 
nts read The Christian Home they become 
s of their Christian duty and generally 
ffort to have the entire family attend 
nurch school. Why not make it your per- 
bility to see that your class members know 
ristian Home? You will be doing an excel- 
r them and your church. 
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